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VERYONE, including you, has probably complained at one time or another that 
E the Christmas season has gone to the dogs—to toy dogs and gingerbread pups. 
Leftovers from an over-stuffed dinner have gone to the live and yapping pups: But 
worst of all, we keenly feel that the whole spirit of the occasion has been robbed 
and licked clean of its religious significance by those commercial hounds, the “dogs 
of the gentiles.”’ I suppose that I rather despair of its ever being much different 
—except worse. 

However, if you don’t mind stepping over the pile of presents—look out for 
my new skis—I’d like to give you a glance into the family archives. Just a minute 
while I turn the hi-fi down a bit; I bought it for myself this year, so I could really 
appreciate Christmas carols as they should sound—sort of like hearing angels 
sing, you know. 

... Winter was just setting in and all of us in the boys’ school had changed 
over from khakis to flannels. Cricket and rowing had been over for several weeks, 
and the choice now was hockey sticks or soccer shoes. The evening of December 
seventh found us as usual in the long, stove-heated study hall of the China Inland 
Mission’s Chefoo School, bent over algebra books or Latin grammars. Now the 
time came for us to file out to the chilly bedrooms upstairs. Except for the whispered 
joke and stifled giggle, there was nothing to keep us from slipping easily off to sleep. 
Yet for several it was to be the last night of freedom in China and the prologue to 
an unforgettable Christmas Day. 

World War II began that night (we were on the other side of the International 
Date Line). We awoke to find Japanese soldiers stationed throughout the campus 
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and at each of the gates. Several of the masters were gone—placed in solitary con- 
finement—including the headmaster, P. A. Bruce. Gradually it became clear that 
we were in the midst of real danger, completely cut off from our parents. Hardest 
of all, no mail came through from the interior. The long winter holidays should 
have begun in midweek, but now it was quite impossible to travel. 

In the midst of confusion and the loss of anchorage in school and home, inse- 
curity could easily have swept over us like an epidemic. But in God’s very gracious 
provision for us—nearly 400 missionary children—we had teachers who were discern- 
ingmenand women, who understood the situation and hada godly concern for youngsters 








not their own. During the next several weeks 
of uncertainty with tighter security measures sur- 
rounding the school grounds, and only the cheerless 
word of Japanese victories reaching us, the few 
masters not placed in prison and the wives gave up 
their usual home life to be especially around, play- 
ing games, reading stories, and providing a steady, 
loving leadership noticeably free from fear. This 
was undoubtedly the major factor contributing to 
the general emotional and mental stability of the 
students. 

But Christmas was due in a little over two weeks. 
No one could go home, and no presents could be 
sent to the compound. Even church services were 
temporarily forbidden. So our boys’ school masters 
came up with a drastic yet deeply impressive solu- 
tion: each fellow was to give a present to another 
fellow in his class. However, we could not buy in 
the shops, and even our shilling-and-six-pence al- 
lowances were frozen assets, 

So the day before Christmas the acting head- 
master, Mr. Harris sent every lad to the locker by 
his bed where a boy’s most precious possessions are 
stored away. From this jumbled assortment, vary- 
ing in quantity among the different ones, each made 
a selection of his most prized toy or book or pam- 
pered gadget, designated it—not necessarily for his 
best friend—wrapped it as wrinklelessly as he could, 
and left it in the headmaster’s outer ofice—a spot 
better known for the unspared rod than for the un- 
spoiled child. Those boys not given anything—un- 
known except to the teaching staff—were provided 
for from the faculty homes. 

Christmas dawned, snowy and beautiful. And in 
the dining room, round the half-grown spruce tree 
some teacher had hoped to nurse along in front of 
his cottage for the next several years, the costly 
little gifts were passed out. It was a very happy 
time, I remember. Some of us recognized the treas- 
ured articles and what they had meant to the chaps 
who gave them away. 

I said “costly” gifts. But not because they had 
any great value, except in the hearts of those who 
gave them. For it is relatively easy to spend for a 
friend. It was not so easy to tear from its cherished 
place in our hearts something to which we had be- 
come very closely attached. Not a penny was lost 
to any account; in a sense the celebration cost us 
nothing, yet it cost us dearly—for it cost every- 
thing we had. We knew and could feel painfully 
that this was not just the giving of a gift, but a 
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giving of ourselves. 
“ God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
Son.” 
* * * 
... We’ve come almost as many years again as 
the age of the little lad of Chefoo School days, 


Years of schooling have already begun to take their 


quota of hair from this furrowed forehead, and . 


still the responsibilities of life came on. I had been 
an IVCF staff member in the New York area for 
nearly a half-year, and preparations for the Fourth 
International Student Missionary Convention were 
complete at last. It remained to sit down to a quiet 
evening in the empty IVCF apartment on Morning. 
side Drive — the registrations were in, buses had 
been chartered for the near-1,000 mile trip to Ur. 
bana, 1954. How good not to have the telephone 
ringing incessantly with frantic, final questions! 

But what was that? I could not deny it, and my 
conscience forbade that it be ignored! One of the 
students, the president of an IvcF group in the 
metropolitan area, was calling. He had an inter. 
national student friend visiting with him, and know. 
ing that I would be eating my Christmas dinner 
alone for at least one more year, calmly invited 
himself and his friend over for the day. 

Christmas dinner can be both simple and tasty— 
if you enjoy warmed-up left-overs! And we had 
variety too: a little corned-beef hash, three chicken 
legs, an end of beef round, frozen squash, parslied 
and sweet potatoes, peas, cut beans, 2 whole cans 
of cranberries and a hybrid gravy—served piping 
hot on a three-legged card table, with Christmas 
carols by the Robert Shaw Chorale for background 
music. Then into the early-model Pontiac convert- 
ible for a sightseeing tour of New York for the after- 
noon with our Pakistani guest. 

First it was to the hallowed and gloomy Cloisters 
in uptown Manhattan with its gruesome, pain- 
drenched art treasures from 13th century Spain and 
the monastery gardens. Then, in brilliant contrast, 
we visited towering, crowd-rung Radio City and the 
blinking dizzy glare of Rockefeller Plaza with its 
colossal ball-lit tree flanked by heavy traffic, and the 
fashion-dressed figure skaters on the ice rink below. 
By this time it was getting dark and the winter chill 
began to creep into the joints. Down Roosevelt 
Drive we drove to Chinatown, and then the Bowery. 
Again, the contrast was formidable. Overhead ran 


the now dismantled Third Avenue El. Rubble and 


(Continued on page 24, column 2) 
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CHRIST PREACHING (‘Little La Tombe”’), Rembrandt Etching 


The Life of Our Lord 
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up WIT 
particular incidents in the life of Jesus Christ, and 
the words spoken by Him, that we fail to grasp the 
overall eer n—we see the trees and miss the forest 
Charles E. Hummel presents that pattern according to 
the best harmonizations of the historical records. 








By THE YEAR 5 B.C. the Roman Empire was at the 
height of its power under Augustus Caesar. One of 
the many small countries which had been conquered 
by Roman armies was Palestine, at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. This country, which 
roughly corresponds to modern Israel, was under 
the authority of a Roman governor. 

Early that year the angel Gabriel was sent by 
God to a town called Nazareth, in Galilee, the 
northern province of Palestine. Gabriel came to a 
virgin, Mary, who was engaged to marry a certain 
Joseph who was descended from King David. The 
angel told Mary, “You have found favor with God,” 
and then announced that although she was a virgin, 
she would give birth to a son. This birth would not 
be the result of ordinary conception, he explained, 
but God working within her by His Holy Spirit 
would cause her to conceive. And when the baby 
was born, Gabriel concluded, he should be named 
Jesus. 

Some time later Joseph, finding that Mary was 
pregnant, made sorrowful, quiet preparations to 
break their engagement. But God told him in a 
dream that Mary was still a chaste virgin, and that 
the child who was developing within her was the 
one for whom the Jewish people had been looking 
for centuries—the Son of God, “God with us.” 

And so Joseph took Mary as his wife, although 
she remained a virgin until after the birth of Jesus. 

Toward the end of that year Joseph and Mary 
went south from Nazareth to the small town of 
Bethlehem to be taxed according to the decree of 
Caesar. While they were there, 


far from home and 

surrounded by strangers, 

in the chilly winter night, 

Jesus was born in a stable. 
Thus the eternal Son of God was born into the 
human race, taking the form of a servant. Never- 
theless, both shepherds and wise men came to wor- 
ship him while angels appeared in the heavens to 
sing praises to God. 
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King Herod, the Jewish ruler appointed by the 
Romans, was concerned when he heard about Jesus’ 
birth, at the possibility that this child might be- 
come a threat to his throne. Unable to find Jesus 
(who had, at God’s warning to his parents, been 
taken down into Egypt) Herod ordered all male 
children under two years of age in the region of 
Bethlehem to be killed. After Herod’s death Joseph 
and Mary returned to Galilee and, with their little 
boy, went to live in the town of Nazareth. 

Nazareth, with a mixed population of Jews and 
other races, was located on one of the great caravan 
routes. The reputation of Jesus’ home town can be 
inferred from a question asked by Jews in other 
parts of Palestine, “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” Yet in this town of no reputation, 
set in the most despised province (Galilee) of a 
conquered land, Jesus spent his childhood, adoles- 
cence and young. manhood. Little is recorded about 
this period, except that Jesus “increased in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man.” His 
obedience to Mary and Joseph, the carpenter who 
loved Jesus as if he were his own son, is also men- 
tioned in the historical account. 


OPENING EVENTS 
WINTER, 26 A.D. 

It was the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar when a stern, ascetic prophet appeared in 
Palestine. The prophet was John the Baptist, sent 
by God to prepare the way for the Messiah, the 
Deliverer whom the Jews had been expecting for 
centuries. John, coming out of the wilderness, be- 
gan to preach near Jerusalem, the capital city. He 
urged the people to repent and be baptized for the 
forgiveness of their sins, and to lead good lives in 
keeping with their repentance. As his fame in- 
creased people began to question if he might be the 
Messiah. In answer John stated emphatically that 
he was only the forerunner of a mightier One who 
would soon come and who would baptize with the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

One day Jesus, who was now about thirty years 
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old came down from Galilee to the southern prov- 
ince of Judea where John was baptizing in the 
Jordan River. He asked John to baptize him, and 
when this was done the heavens opened and the 
Spirit of God descended upon Jesus like a dove. 
Then a voice came from heaven saying, “This is 
my beloved Son with whom I am well pleased.” 

Immediately after this Jesus was led by the Holy 
Spirit into the wilderness. After forty days with- 
out eating, Jesus was greatly tempted by Satan in 
three different ways. He withstood the temptations, 
using the Scriptures to rebuke Satan. During this 
period and subsequently, the record states that Jesus 
was tempted in every respect as other men are, yet 
without committing sin. 

After this period of preparation for his public 
life, Jesus performed his first miracle at a wedding 
in Galilee, when he turned water into wine. He 
then went to Jerusalem for the Passover, the great 
religious festival which celebrated the deliverance 
from Egypt at the time of Moses. There Jesus 
routed dishonest merchants from the temple. It was 
at this time in Jerusalem that Jesus had a conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus one night in which he told the 
ruler, “Unless a man is born anew, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” 

Jesus then left Judea and traveled north through 
Samaria where he met a woman at the well of 
Sychar. He told the woman how she might obtain 
living water and never thirst again, and then ex- 
plained that he was the Messiah. The Samaritans 
of that city invited Jesus to stay with them and he 
remained there two days. Many believed in him, 

Jesus then went back to his home in Nazareth. 
One Sabbath day he went into the synagogue and 
began to preach. His message so angered the people 
that they tried to throw him over the cliff outside 
the city. With this rejection Jesus left Nazareth and 
went to live in Capernaum on the Sea of Galilee. 

Thus at the very outset of Jesus’ ministry belief 
and unbelief began to assert themselves. These two 
basic attitudes related directly to who Jesus Christ 
was and the claims he made for himself. 


GALILEAN MINISTRY 
AUTUMN, 27 A.D. 

From that time on Jesus began to preach, “The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; 
repent and believe the gospel.” As he taught in the 
synagogues people were greatly surprised at the 
authority with which he spoke. And not only did 
he teach, he also cast out demons. As Jesus traveled 
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from city to city preaching, he healed many types 
of diseases including fever, lameness, leprosy, paral- 
ysis, a withered hand. During this time his fame 
spread everywhere throughout Galilee. So large 
were the crowds that he could no longer openly 
enter a town. 

With the increase of Jesus’ reputation, the min- 
istry of John the Baptist decreased even as John 
had foreseen. Before long the rugged prophet was 
imprisoned by Herod for fearlessly condemning the 
king’s immorality. Imprisonment was followed by 
beheading, ordered by Herod to satisfy his wife’s 
daughter, Salome. Thus was one more prophet of 
God killed by the people to whom he was sent. 

At the beginning of his ministry in Galilee Jesus 
chose his disciples. One day he saw two sets of 
brothers—Peter and Andrew, James and John— 
fishing in the Sea of Galilee. He called them to 
follow him and become fishers of men. They fol- 
lowed. A short time later he called Matthew from 
his tax collecting. Then, after continuing all night 
in prayer, he made a final selection. The group 
which was close to him throughout his public life 
included Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, James, 
Simon the Zealot, Thaddeus and Judas Iscariot. 
These twelve apostles were appointed to be with him 
and to go out to preach. 

One day, as great crowds continued to follow him, 
Jesus climbed a mountain. His disciples were with 
him, and he began to teach them the ethics of the 
Kingdom. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn; 
for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek; 
for they shall inherit the earth. 
And there were a number of other promises of bless- 
ing and warnings. Jesus told them that he had come 
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not to destroy the Old Testament writings, but to 
fulfill them. He then explained through many illus- 
trations the nature of true righteousness before God. 
He taught his disciples how to pray and what it 
means to love God and serve Him wholeheartedly. 
This sermon on the mount was concluded with a 
number of solemn warnings concerning the great 
importance of obeying what one hears. 

Busy weeks of public preaching and miraculous 
healing of many diseases passed quickly by. It was 
Jesus’ custom to teach in parables. He compared 
the Kingdom of God to such natural things as a 
field of grain, a mustard seed, yeast, a valuable 
pearl. 

As he taught, Jesus was ever ready to heal the 
sick. He healed an incurable disease in an older 
woman and raised a young girl from the dead. He 
calmed a raging storm at sea and a wild demoniac 
on land. Two blind men received their sight and 
five thousand people were fed with five loaves and 
two fishes. Thus Jesus demonstrated his unlimited 
power over many areas of nature. 

So great was Jesus’ popularity that the people 
wanted to make him their king. But he saw through 
their materialistic motives and told them not to 
work for the food that perishes, but for the food 
that nourishes eternal life. Jesus proclaimed him- 
self the Bread of Life who came down from heaven 
and offered eternal life to all who would believe in 
him. 

The reaction to this teaching was mixed. Un- 
belief asserted itself in a number of ways. Most of 
the people who expected a political Messiah mis- 
understood Jesus’ message; they called it a “hard” 
saying. Many of his followers deserted him. And 
a dark cloud began to form as the religious leaders 
began to oppose Jesus. Scribes and Pharisees ques- 
tioned his power to forgive sins, condemned him for 
healing on the sabbath and accused him of casting 
out demons by the power of Satan. 

Amid these discouraging developments Jesus 
asked the twelve, “Will you also go away?” Peter 
answered, “Lord, to whom shall we go? You have 
the words of eternal life.” 

So the eighteen months of public ministry in 
Galilee drew to a close amid increasing unbelief on 
the part of many of the people and their leaders, 
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but with a deepening faith in the hearts of Jesus’ 
disciples. He came to his own home, and his own 
people did not receive him; but to all who did re., 
ceive him, who believed in him, he gave power to 
become the sons of God. 

DISCIPLE TRAINING 

SPRING, 29 A.D. 

After attending the Passover in Jerusalem, Jesus 
and his disciples withdrew into Phoenicia, north- 
west of Galilee. Here, far from Jerusalem, he con- 
tinued his preaching and healing. 

One day, as they came into the district of Caes. 
area-Philippi, Jesus asked his disciples a crucial 
question. It came as a climax to long months of 
training. The question was neither theological nor 
ethical. It was not about his teaching or miracles; 
rather it concerned Jesus himself. He asked, “Who 
do you say that I am?” 

Peter answered, “The Christ (or Messiah), the 
Son of the Living God.” 

Thereupon Jesus said that Peter had not come to 
that conclusion by himself, but that God had re- 
vealed it to him. “On this rock,” Jesus said, “I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

With these words Jesus, unlike all other religious 
leaders, calls the attention of men primarily to him- 
self. Others point to the truth; he says, “I am the 
Truth.” Others are torchbearers, but Jesus calls 
himself the “Light of the world.” To the one seek- 
ing eternal life Jesus says, “Follow me.” At the 
grave of a friend he states, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” And to all men Jesus cries out, 
“Come unto me all who labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest... If anyone thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. Out of his heart shall flow 
rivers of living water.” 

From that time Jesus began to show his disciples 
that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things, be killed, and on the third day rise again. 
He summed up his whole mission in these words, 
“IT did not come to be served, but to serve, and to 
give my life as a ransom for many.” But the dis- 
ciples did not understand his teaching. 

Six days later Jesus took Peter, James and John 
up a high mountain. There he was changed and 
glorified before them so that his face shone like 
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the sun. Once again a voice came from heaven 
saying, “This is my beloved Son with whom I am 
well pleased.” As the temporary glory faded, Jesus 
returned with the three disciples to the valley below 
and the problems of life. 

Through his teaching and actions Jesus broke 
down all barriers between man and man, interest 
and interest. He set aside distinctions of race as he 
responded to the request of the Syrophoenician 
woman. He ignored national prejudice when as a 
Jew he praised the faith of a Roman centurion. 
Among his own people Jesus broke down class bar- 
riers by dining with despised tax collectors and 
sinners. He refused to be bound by political, eco- 
nomic and social distinctions among men. His was 
a love without barriers. 

Jesus became the friend of the poor, the down- 
trodden, the despised. His love extended to all men 
as he came to seek and to save those who were lost. 

During these summer months Jesus undertook to 
teach his disciples basic lessons in prayer, humility, 
tolerance, love for children, getting along with each 
other, forgiveness and the cost of discipleship. At 
times the disciples seemed very slow to understand, 
yet their teacher worked with them in patience and 
love. 

JUDEAN MINISTRY 
AUTUMN, 29 A.D. 

Another religious festival was at hand and Jesus 
again returned to Jerusalem, this time privately 
because the Jewish leaders intended to kill him. 
In the middle of the feast he went up to the temple 
and taught. Repeatedly he claimed to have come 
from God and to teach with the authority of God. 
Jesus exposed the sinfulness of the people and of- 
fered them eternal life. 

These statements stirred up great controversies 
and arguments over Jesus’ person and _ teaching. 
There was a division among the people as the op- 
posing attitudes of belief and unbelief grew stronger. 
Many of the people expressed faith in Jesus as a 
result of the miracles he performed, but others were 
offended. The opposition of the rulers increased. 
Twice Jesus was almost stoned, but he escaped across 
the Jordan. 

In the midst of this great opposition, Jesus con- 
tinued to train his disciples. He sent out seventy 
others, two by two, to heal the sick and proclaim, 
“The Kingdom of God has come near you.” They 
returned with joy and Jesus himself rejoiced in 
their work. He continued to teach them about 
prayer, witnessing, hypocrisy, anxieties, watchful- 
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ness, humility, forgiveness and coming judgment. 
Jesus told them that whoever did not deny himself 
and bear his cross could not be his disciple. 

During these fall and winter months Jesus also 
healed many of the people. He restored the sight of 
a man born blind, healed a crippled woman, cured 
ten lepers and restored a man to life who had been 
dead for several days. This man, Lazarus, lived 
in Bethany with his sisters Mary and Martha. Jesus, 
without a home of his own, often found physical 
and spiritual refreshment in their home. 

Jesus had great compassion for the people and 
through his miracles met their physical as well as 
spiritual needs. Yet these miracles had a deeper 
significance. They were an evidence that God had 
sent him, that his teaching should be accepted as 
the word of God. 

In his teaching Jesus continued to make use of 
parables. There were stories which demonstrated 
God’s forgiveness, such as that of the lost son. There 
were also parables of warning. Some dealt with 
prayer and others with stewardship. Finally came 
another clear prediction of the crucifixion and res- 
urrection. With that Jesus and his disciples started 
toward Jerusalem for the last time. 


PASSION WEEK 
MARCH, 30 A.D. 


The Passover was at hand and Jesus went to the 
home of Lazarus in Bethany. As a crowd of people 
came out to see him Jesus began the last phase of 
his public ministry. 

The next day, when he made his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, the people spread their garments 
and palm branches in the way. In fulfillment of 
the Scripture they cried, “Hosanna, blessed is he 
who comes in the name of the Lord, even the King 
of Israel.” Jesus entered the temple and once again 
drove out the merchants and money changers who 
were making God’s house of prayer a den of robbers. 

During the next two days Jesus continued to teach 
the people and heal the sick. At night, however, he 
and his disciples left Jerusalem for the safety of 
Bethany. He also debated with the scribes and 
Pharisees who constantly attempted to entangle him 
in his talk. Jesus amazed them all by the wisdom 
with which he answered their questions. Then when 
they were silenced he asked them a question. This 
was his final public conversation with the religious 
leaders and he left them with the same crucial ques- 
tion which he had earlier asked his own disciples, 
“What do you think of Christ? Whose son is he?” 


(Continued on page 33, column 1) 





THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, Rembrandt, Hermitage in Stalingrad 





HEAVEN 


S.. WAS DYING of cancer, and [ had traveled some 
distance to visit her for what we both knew would 
probably be the last time. Because we had been 
very close friends for upward to twenty years, and 
had known deep fellowship in the Lord, it seemed 
superfluous for either of us to talk much of anything 
but the one thing most on our minds—her imminent 
entrance into the heavenly glory. And so for over 
two hours we talked of the wonders soon to be re- 
vealed, of the Throne of God and of the Lamb, 
whose face she soon would see; yes, and of death, 
and of the certainty of the Christian hope. 

“I wish more people would talk with me like 
this!” she exclaimed when my time came to leave. 
“They all know I’m dying, and they all come to see 
me—and they all talk about everything else. There’s 
nothing left in this world to interest me now—why 
won't Christian people talk to each other about the 
world to come?” 

I left with her words echoing in my heart, know- 
ing they were all too true. For I myself had hesi- 
tated to speak with her about death, but I had 
known her well enough to realize that she would not 
have me dodge the issue. So I had broken through 
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the barrier of natural reserve and spoken all that 
was on my heart, only to find myself plunged into a 
deeper and truer fellowship with her than we had 
ever experienced before. As long as I live I shall 
remember the glory and beauty of those two holy 
hours when I stood on the threshold of heaven with 
one who was so soon to enter there. I determined 
that never again should | fear to speak of death and 
heaven when the occasion called for it; and since 
that day I have given more time to the contempla- 
tion of the Christian hope, and have sought to live 
more truly in its golden radiance. 

I wonder why so many Christians will go almost 
to any length to avoid speaking of death? Why 
should people who know Jesus Christ, who seek to 
live for Him, who even spend their lives serving 
Him, become uneasy and try to change the subject 
when faced with a discussion about dying? Yet 
countless Christians who are truly regenerated, who 
know that they belong to the family of God, who 
witness constantly to their friends about the cer- 
tainty of the Christian hope, live in terror of cancer 
or other mortal illnesses; shy away from speaking 
with a dying friend about the heavenly home; and 
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seem to show in various other ways that Christianity 
does not deliver from the fear of death. It would 
appear that consciously or unconsciously we feel 
that eternal life, while vastly better than eternal loss, 
is yet greatly inferior to this present life, and is to 
be entered upon with regret and only as a last 
resort. 

This is not the teaching of the Gospels, and it is 
small wonder that so few outsiders are attracted to 
such a picture of salvation. 

God does not mean His children to live like 
paupers while He has provided us with a limitless 
inheritance. It is His desire that Jesus Christ shall 
shed over our whole lives the glory of His own end- 
less life in its transforming power; and this includes 
the lighting of our earthly pathway with the name- 
less radiance of the hope of heaven. 

What were some of the precious things we talked 
about during that memorable and blessed farewell 
visit ? 

To the soul who really knows and loves Jesus 
Christ, death is far from a tragedy: it is glorious 
fulfillment. 


In heaven we shall perfectly know God, and His 
Son, our Savior. To know Him, to look upon His 
face, to cast ourselves at His feet, to dwell forever in 
the light of His pure presence — what Christian 
would not earnestly desire such inestimable privi- 
lege? That person who on earth has made his home 
in the Father’s heart cannot but contemplate the 
finding of his eternal home in Him with deep and 
holy joy. For what is heaven but the soul’s true 
home, even the unclouded presence of God Himself? 
And this is the glorious and certain prospect of 


every child of God. 


In heaven we shall know the fulness and perfec- 
tion of our great salvation. Perfect sinlessness shall 
be ours at last, and that forever! Gone will be the 
failures and defeats that mark our spiritual pilgrim- 
age here. Perfected, complete, we shall stand before 
Him, perfectly conformed to His image, perfectly to 
do His holy-will. Perfectly to love Him, perfectly to 
praise Him, perfectly to serve Him—what heart but 
leaps with ecstasy at the very thought? Freedom 
from pain, freedom from sorrow, eternal rest—these 
shall, indeed. be ours; but freedom from sinning, 
eternal rest from self, freedom for perfect service— 
‘this is the highest and most glorious anticipation 
of the redeemed soul. Fully, and forever, we shall 
be complete in Him. What an outlook for the eager 
heart! 
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In heaven we shall ceaselessly grow in our under- 
standing of other redeemed personalities. There we 
shall experience the joys of unclouded and unending 
friendship when all personalities are perfected in 
His likeness. There we shall be forever united with 
those we have known and loved on earth; there we 
shall enter into the joys of fellowship with the re- 
deemed of all ages. To think of knowing personally 
such rare souls as Abraham and the Beloved John, 
of Martin Luther and Sebastian Bach, of Samuel 
Rutherford and the Apostle Paul! Yet this is a 
part of the inheritance laid up in heaven for us. 

In heaven we shall realize the perfection of all 
knowledge. The beauties of music and art, the 
wonders of science and invention, the unfathomable 
mysteries of the universe, the riddles of God’s deal- 
ings with man in history, the mathematics of the 
heavens, the literature of the ages—all shall be ours 
to explore and to enjoy eternally. What delights 
the pursuit of knowledge can bring to our finite 
minds on this earth. Yet how small they shall seem 
compared to the glories that shall be opened to our 
minds in heaven. For in Christ are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and we shall be 
like Him when we shall see Him as He is. 


Since the great change from time to eternity must 
come for all of us sooner or later, and is bound to 
come to some of us sooner than we think, should we 
not give some thought to it, prepare ourselves to 
meet it? The soul who truly loves the Savior will 
find that this, far from being a morbid subject, may 
be a source of deep blessing and fellowship with 


Christ. 


“‘Whatsoever things are true, honest, pure, lovely, 
of good report,” wrote St. Paul, “if there be any 
virtue, any praise, think on these things.” A fore- 
taste of the joys of heaven may become our daily 
portion if we will spend time in the conscious and 
deliberate contemplation of the unseen and eternal, 
than which there is no lovelier thing. 

The Scriptures are filled with countless beautiful 
passages about the heavenly glory which most Chris- 
tians read or hear only at funerals, when grief dulls 
the heart to their wonders. What joy there can be 
in reading the 14th chapter of John, the last chap- 
ters of Revelation, the prophetic passages of Job, 
the Kingdom chapters of Isaiah, at times when there 
is no sorrow, when the shining gold of their glory 
may be seen in all its purifying beauty. To let the 
imagination play reverently upon the symbolic lan- 
guage, to fancy oneself entering upon the untold 
1956 
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wonders, to ascend in spirit the streets of the City, 
to fall adoringly before the Throne of God and of 
the Lamb—such contemplation, if undertaken in 
sincerity and reverence, can only call forth a burn- 
ing desire for a closer walk today with the One 
whom we shall at that day worship face to face. 
And when the time comes for us to enter the Gates 
in truth, perhaps the Many Mansions may seem less 
strange to us for having invested time and thought 
and affection in them while on earth. 

The intangibles and beauties of this life are all 
meant to prepare us for the life to come. Friend- 
ships, family ties, the companionship of little chil- 
dren, an autumn forest flung in prodigality against 
a deep blue sky, the intricate design and haunting 
fragrance of a flower, the counterpoint of a Bach 
fugue or the melodic line of a Beethoven sonata, the 
fluted note of birdsong, the glowing glory of a sun- 
set: the world is aflame with things of eternal 
moment. Let Christians seek to find their deepest 
pleasures in things of eternal worth, rather than in 
mere entertainment and amusement, the transient 
things of a day. By setting ourselves to know and 
love the touch of eternity in the enduring things of 
time, we shall find that we are becoming more 
familiar with the things with which we, as Christ’s 
redeemed, will have to do everlastingly. Let us seek 
to become so at home with God in all his manifesta- 
tions and attributes that going to Him at last will 
be as the setting free of an imprisoned skylark. 


A study of the great hymns of the church on the 
topic of Death, Resurrection and the Heavenly 
Glory can do much to bring the joys of heaven into 
our earthly life. The Christian poets seem to have a 
clearer eye than most to see the life within the veil 
and to describe its beauties. 


Bernard of Cluny (12th century) ranks high 
among these for his three great hymns, all part of 
one long poem on the heavenly home, which we 
know as “Jerusalem the Golden,” “Brief Life is 
Here Our Portion,” and “For Thee, O Dear, Dear 
Country.” Listen to a part of his song, translated 


by John Mason Neale (1818-1866) : 


There grief is turned to pleasure, 
Such pleasure as below 
No human voice can utter, 
No human heart can know. 
And now we fight the battle, 
But then shall wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown. 
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The morning shall awaken, 
The shadows flee away, 

And each true-hearted servant 
Shall shine as doth the day: 
There God, our King and portion, 
In fulness of His grace, 
We then shall see forever, 

And worship face to face. 


That the light of heaven was meant to cheer the 
Christian’s path Bernard knew when he wrote: 


Thou hast no shore, fair ocean! 
Thou hast no time, bright day! 

Dear Fountain of Refreshment 
To pilgrims far away! 


And Bishop William Walsham How (1823-97) 
knew the present power of heavenly contemplation 
when he sang (“For All the Saints’) : 


And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 
And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong— 


Alleluia! 


Sir Henry W. Baker (1821-1877) anticipated the 
chief joy of heaven when he cried, (“There is a 
Blessed Home”’) : 

O joy all joys beyond 

To see the Lamb who died, 
To count each sacred wound 

In hands and feet and side; 
To give to Him the praise 

Of every triumph won, 
And sing endless days 

The great things He hath done. 


Baker reached out to the purifying hope of heav- 
en in his concluding stanza: 
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Look up, ye saints of God, 
Nor fear to tread below 
The path your Savior trod 
Of daily toil and woe; 
Wait but a little while 
In uncomplaining love: 
His own most gracious smile 
Shall welcome you above. 


The great hymn writer Isaac Watts (1674-1748) 
sang serenely: 
There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


Again, Watts united earthly praise with heavenly: 
Hark how the adoring hosts above 
With songs surround the throne! 
Ten thousand, thousand are their tongues, 
But all their hearts are one. 


“Worthy the Lamb that died,” they cry, 
“To be exalted thus!” 

“Worthy the Lamb,” let us reply 
“For He was slain for us!” 


To Him be power divine ascribed, 
And endless blessings paid; 

Salvation, glory, joy, remain 
Forever on His head! 


In his book The Problem of Pain, C. S. Lewis 
has an exquisite chapter about heaven in which he 
writes with rare insight and beauty: “All that you 
are, sins apart, is destined, if you will let God have 
His good way, to utter satisfaction... Your place 
in heaven will seem to be made for you and you 
alone, because you were made for it—made for it 
stitch by stitch as a glove is made for a hand... 
It is also said, “To Him that overcometh I will give 
a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.’ 
What can be more a man’s own than this new name 
which even in eternity remains a secret between 
God and him? And what shall we take this secrecy 
to mean? Surely, that each of the redeemed shall 
forever know and praise some one aspect of the 
divine beauty better than any other creature can. 
Why else were individuals created, but that God, 
loving all infinitely, should love each differently?” 


It is only human to shrink from death, and we are 
all very human. But death can and must be faced. 





Countless thousands of chronically ill persons suffer 
for months and years, and do it triumphantly: this 
is harder than facing the suffering of death. Medi- 
cal people tell us, moreover, that few actually suffer 
greatly at the time of their death; they lapse into 
unconsciousness and go painlessly. Whether this 
be so or not, death must be faced; and who should 
be able to face it better than the possessor of the 
glorious Christian Hope? It is to our shame that 
many non-Christians look upon death more calmly 
and realistically than many heirs of eternal life; 
but there is no need for this to be so. 


Jesus has tasted death once for every man, and 
those who are His can never know its sting. Only 
the valley of the shadow of death is left for the 
Christian to tread. The darkness of true death was 
His alone; and, as Samuel Rutherford writes, “He 
came back from the grave with the keys of death 
and hell at His proud girdle.” He has led captivity 
captive and given eternal life to all them that be- 
lieve. “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

My first trip in an airplane gave me some new 
thoughts on dying. I was watching with great in- 
terest for the moment of our take-off from earth and 
first mounting of the air; but so skilful was the 
pilot, so well-pressurized the cabin, so perfect the 
mechanism of the machine, that watch as I would I 
was airborne before I knew it. Our landing re- 
peated the experience. We were speeding along the 
runway, safely landed, before I realized we had left 
the air. And shall the Great Pilot ferry His re- 
deemed souls from earth to heaven less skilfully? 

Heaven will become more real to us as one by one 
friends leave us and enter its shining gates; but 
ever its chief glory is the Savior. The more we 
come to know and to adore Him, the greater will be 
our knowledge and love of His heavenly home, and 
the richer our share of the heavenly glory now. 


For heaven is not only for the future, but for the 
present, for us today. Our great High Priest is 
there, living for us in the power of His endless life, 
that we may know the reality of a life hidden with 
Christ in God—that heavenly life of His—here and 
now. As we share His life more and more from day 
to day we shall find heaven increasingly real and 
precious, and shall come to look upon death merely 
as the transition from the imperfect heaven He has 
given us here to the perfection of His true and 
eternal heaven. END 
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The Christian Attitude toward the State 


ow IS A DANGEROUS topic. Politics and religion 
do not mix easily in the thinking of many people, 
and generally neither political opinions nor reli- 
gious beliefs are held lightly. But in spite of that I 
will not avoid giving you my own opinions in this 
article, though I readily grant that these opinions 
will reflect my own peculiar bias. 

‘The first thing that we must establish is this: 
political problems are moral problems. If we estab- 
lish this point we immediately see why the church 
which rightly regards itself as the custodian of 
society’s moral values, must be concerned with poli- 
tics. 

There are at least two ways in which political 
matters may be viewed as moral matters. First, po- 
litical affairs involve the exercise of free choice by 
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| THIRST, Rembrandt, Louvre in Paris 


By WALFRED PETERSON 


individuals. The state (or the church, or co-opera- 
tive, or labor union, etc.) must choose the means 
and the ends of its own existence. These choices 
are made by the people we call the government. 
They choose the ends and means of the state’s life 
from a wide variety of possible alternatives. There- 
fore, the choices may be measured by moral criteria, 
for one alternative may be good or bad, right or 
wrong, true or false, as compared with another in 
the light of some standard of morality. 

Second, political problems are moral problems be- 
cause the state commands and controls the actions 
of individuals, and individuals are moral agents. 
When the state does anything it does it with the 
resources, the thought, the energies of people. If 
the state wages an unjust war it does so with our 
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purse and persons. This presents an ethically sensi- 
tive person with serious problems. Can he partici- 
pate in an unjust action? 

Such a problem, of course, is involved in the rela- 
tionships of a person with any group of which he is 
a member. The church, too, may do immoral things 
and do them with the money and energy of its mem- 
bership. However, the individual has an “easy” 
escape from the church. He can resign from its 
membership. But it is well-nigh impossible to resign 
from the state. Further, the state, unlike the church, 
has a supreme coercive power over the individual. 
If the state demands my money or services, I cannot 
refuse its demands unless I am willing to be jailed 
or hanged. Thus, the individual can be forced to do 
that which he regards as wrong—unless he is a very 
brave man. 

From these considerations it becomes evident that 
the Christian cannot overlook political problems. 
Especially in a democratic state where the individ- 
ual and group can influence government decisions 
is this true. Perhaps we can use a few phrases to 
drive these ideas home—phrases which I twist just 
a little. “I am a man of unclean lips because I dwell 
amidst a people of unclean lips.” “Can I be a man 
of clean lips and dwell with this unclean people?” 
Or to paraphrase Reinhold Niebuhr, “How can I be 
a moral man in an immoral society?” 

At this point it is necessary to stop and examine 
three common evasions of this moral responsibility 
that are frequently voiced in evangelical circles. 

The first of these evasions comes from the view 
that the state’s actions are somehow ordained of 
God, and, therefore, the Christian must accept them. 
This view is founded in the famous thirteenth chap- 
ter of Romans. “The powers that be are ordained of 
God, he that resisteth the powers resisteth God...” 
By repeating this phrase often enough some Chris- 
tians seek to evade the moral ambiguities of obedi- 
ence to the state. But it must be remembered that 
Paul, who wrote the phrase, died at the state’s com- 
mand. Peter also held that the powers are ordained, 
but he told the Sanhedrin that he would obey God 
rather than man. Calvin was most insistent all 
through his career that one must never rebel against 
constituted government, but he, like the apostles, 
never meant by that insistence that men were ab- 
solved from moral responsibility with reference to 
the state. These men all agreed that when the state 
ordered a person to do an unjust or un-Christian 
thing, he must refuse to comply. This, of course, is 
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an heroic position that few men can follow, for it 
may mean punishment to the non-complier; but it 
is, | venture, the position that has been most com. 
monly supported by the orthodox church. 

The second evasion rests upon the assumption 
that there is a clear line between the proper sphere 
of state action and the proper sphere of church ac- 
tion. We hear good churchmen shout, “Separation 
of church and state,” when political matters are 
debated by Christians. By this they attempt to say, 
“I am beyond my jurisdiction when I pass on polit- 
ical matters. I can only be concerned with spiritual 
matters.” But, of course, any matter of conscience 
is a spiritual matter, and the state’s demands upon 
me (if I am awake to reality at all) may trouble my 
conscience. 

This is a dangerous view of the meaning of sepa- 
ration of church and state. It is a plea to be left 
alone in a sphere of things that are unrelatable to 
everyday life. It is negative and deadening to the 
conscience. There is a view of this doctrine of sepa- 
ration which is more productive of an alive and 
sensitive conscience. It is this—in brief: The church 
must be separate from the state in order to criticize 
the state’s actions more effectively. If the church 
is too much involved in state affairs itself, it does 
not have the perspective necessary for proper criti- 
cism. A good critic must be objective, and it is 
dificult to be objective about one’s own action. 
Therefore, the church should be free from involve- 
ment in state affairs. This is not a freedom of es- 
cape, but a freedom promotive of the better fulfill- 
ment of duty. 

The third evasion is really almost absurd, but 
nevertheless commonplace. There are some individ- 
uals who hold that we cannot become involved in 
discussions of the moral qualities of political affairs 
and act on the basis of these discussions because, 
“That is the Social Gospel.” By labeling something 
with a “bad” name these people try to push the 
matter away from their thinking. If it is true these 
matters are “the Social Gospel,” then one must con- 
cede that the Social Gospel has great merit. Because 
a social-gospelite is interested in eliminating racial 
discrimination in state employment, it is not in- 
cumbent upon the orthodox to ignore the matter. 
In fact, it is rather incumbent upon the orthodox to 
join forces with him on the matter. Being guilty 
by association is not an ultimate guilt. To the extent 
that “the Social Gospel” is promoting moral activ- 
ity, the Christian is responsible to advocate it. 
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Having established that political problems are 
moral problems and having, I trust, dispatched the 
usual objections raised against the church’s interest 
in these matters, we will proceed to a brief survey 
of the conservative church’s actions in the political 
arena in the early years of this century. 


Let us begin our survey by noting that in at least 
one case the conservatives did become significantly 
active in a great political reform movement. It is 
almost the exception that proves the rule that the 
conservative church has not been active politically. 
Actually, it is a little surprising to see the church 
acting in this episode of American reform. It is 
surprising because the Scriptures do not give a 
really clear mandate for the church to follow on the 
prohibition issue. The church had to do a lot of 
fancy reasoning to show that the Bible advocated 
prohibition at all. 

This consideration deserves some close attention, 
for ordinarily one would expect the church to take 
social action only on matters where there could be 
no “reasonable: doubt.” Indeed, one of the best 
reasons possible for the limited action of the church 
on political, social, or economic issues is that on 
many of our modern problems the Scripture has no 
direct rule. For example: what is the Scriptural 
view of the Taft-Hartley Act or the Bricker Amend- 
ment? The Scriptures do not handle such matters. 
In deciding the pros and cons on such issues we can 
only use the Bible to furnish us with certain basic, 
first principles. From these principles we must rea- 
son. This is a difficult task. How does the story of 
the good Samaritan apply to modern political life? 
Is it fair to reason from it to the assertion that the 
United States should send grain to the Soviet Union 
when it has a food shortage? The New Testament 
ordinarily speaks in personal rather than group 
terms. Is it valid to say that our New Testament 
principles ought to be applied to group life? The 
Old Testament (which assumes the fusion—rather 
than the separation—of church and state) speaks 
in some detail on matters of social life, but with 
reference to a primitive agricultural society. How 
can we apply its principles to modern, industrial, 
corporate America? It is not an easy task. 


Returning to the point of departure for this di- 
gression, there is yet another surprising aspect to 
the evangelical church’s action on prohibition. 
Ordinarily the evangelical in the United States has 
been politically conservative. This conservatism has 
involved the laissez faire ideal of the minimization 
HIS, 
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of governmental action. Yet in the prohibition con- 
troversy we find the evangelical church advocating 
vast expansion of the governmental power — both 
federal and state — into the area of control of in- 
dividual action and choice. This is, of course, a de- 
parture from the laissez faire doctrine, which, when 
considered together with the relatively slim Scrip- 
tural basis for the action, is remarkable. 

Such action would not be so notable if it were a 
part of a great many evangelical excursions into the 
political realm, but actually there are almost no 
other such instances. There have been causes enough 
to support. The agitation for the 18th Amendment 
was a part of a great movement of general political 
reform—the progressive movement, popularized by 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Bull Moose party. But 
there was little church support for other aspects of 
this swell of reforms. There was no counterpart of 
the W.C.T.U. to speak for the pure food and drug 
acts, or the limitation of working conditions for 
women and children, etc. Here the church was al- 
most silent. It could have made a case for the limita- 
tion of hours of children in factories and mines as 
Scripturally sound as any ever made for prohibi- 
tion, but the case was not made. Others had to 
carry these reforms into legislation. Thus, we find 
that in this period the conservative church was in- 
consistent in its interest in political action. It per- 
mitted some problems to go unnoticed and centered 
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great energy upon one reform. 

But let us not belabor the inconsistencies of an 
earlier era. We still have a W.C.T.U., but we do 
not have a Women’s Anti-Racial Discrimination 
Union in our churches. Why not? It is easy to be 
cynical here. None of the evangelical church’s con- 
stituency drink, but many of them discriminate 
racially. If we had an anti-discrimination union, it 
might cause trouble for us; a W.C.T.U. type organ- 
ization causes trouble for brewers and drinkers. 
Such speculation is depressing, but the fact remains 
to be explained as to why we reform that which does 
not affect us. Are we afraid of internal church con- 
troversy on these political matters? It seems that 
we are, and therefore we choose to let some very 
important matters be ignored. But certainly fear of 
conflict is not really an adequate reason for our 
inactions when these issues involve moral decisions. 

Another reason for the church’s inaction is re- 
lated to this aversion to controversy. It is this— 
a great number of our members are so unwilling to 
pay taxes that the church can hardly dare support 
civic projects that cost anything. In my home town 
a school bond issue was being considered, and a 
good staunch Baptist told me that he knew they 
needed better schools, but he was voting against it 
because it would mean increased taxes. In the 
United States, since 1945 at least, such talk by 
property owners has not been due to dire poverty. 
It is more easily explained in terms of selfishness. 
Perhaps Marx’s economic determinism is more valid 
for the church than one would like to think. 


But there is another reason why the church has 
been hestitant to act politically, and this is a sound 
reason. A Christian must always have a wholesome 
scepticism about the ability of men to do anything 
finally and really good in the political world. Given 
the nature of man—his sinfulness—it is not a little 
doubtful that by manipulating political systems or 
economic schemes much good will be accomplished. 
The best the manipulator can hope to achieve is a 
temporary remedy, which in the long run will fall 
prey to the devious, selfish ways of intriguing men. 
This is a bitter thought for reformists and radicals, 
for in a sense their ambitious dreams and their 
valuable contributions to a better life cannot finally 
be successful. The Kingdom of God—given man’s 
nature—will not be realized by man’s innovations. 


After saying this, it must be pointed out that not 
only is the reformist in difficulty with fallen man— 
so is the conservative. The society which is dear to 
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the conservative’s heart is a product of this same 
fallen man. It reflects his evil nature, it is a prod- 
uct of his selfish design. Our political institutions 
and our economic systems have not been the product 
of pure, Christian thought, and even if they were, 
they have not been and are not being run by re- 
markably Christian men. As a result the Christian 
dares not be too optimistic about the justice of our 
political, economic, social world. A full realization 
of these things will help the church in its role as 
society’s constant critic, for it should not leap too 
quickly to embrace a reform or march too bravely 
to defend the status quo. 


It seems that the Christian is caught here between 
a kind of conservatism and radicalism. He cannot 
love the order as it stands and he cannot love the 
blueprints for other proposed orders. This, of 
course, needs qualification. Some aspects of the ex- 
isting order may at times be so evil as to demand a 
great church-led crusade against them, and some 


“reforms” may be so obviously unjust that they can: 


never receive church support. But over the long 
period it would seem that the Christian will not be 
continuously popular with the reformists or the 
stand-patters. In my opinion the American evangeli- 
cal ought not come to regard an idealized, laissez 
faire capitalism as a God-ordained economic system. 
The divine right of kings perished, and the divine 
right of laissez faire may likewise be subject to the 
corruption of time. 


Christianity is capable of operating in monarchies 
and democracies, in capitalisms and feudalisms. 
These systems change and the values, ideas, and 
material conditions that created these systems 
change. To become attached too strongly to any 
system is a dangerous thing, for Christianity then 
may be identified with a temporal phenomenon. The 
Christian feudalists of 18th century France, the 
Christian capitalists of 20th century America, the 
Christian Socialists of 20th century Europe should 
each learn something from the obvious sincerity of 
the others. Christianity is wonderfully adaptable. 
The Christian social problem is not to try to create 
any timeless Utopias. It is rather to criticize the 
evils that are everywhere around us and to caution 
the dreamers who would change these evils. The 
Christian (if he is not too much a part of this 
world) has the standards by which to criticize—the 
standards of the Kingdom of God. END 


Reprinted from (Lutheran Evangelistic Movement) 
EVANGELIZE by permission. 
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THE ANATOMY LESSON OF PROFESSOR TULP, Rembrandt, Mauritshuis in The Hague 


The Christian Attitude toward Science 


an address delivered by C. Stacey Woods to the American Scientific Affiliation 


i IS A MATTER of concern and regret that seldom 
is the theologian qualified to discuss questions in 
the field of the physical sciences, or the scientist ade- 
quate to consider the problems of Biblical theology. 
As a consequence, too often the evangelical theolo- 
gian distrusts the Christian scientist, and the scien- 
tist is prone to feel that the theologian is wandering 
around with his head in a bucket. 

An essential presupposition of Holy Scripture is 
the existence of the personal God who has disclosed 
Himself—His character and His will—through the 
Bible. 


This God is a Being of truth, justice, holiness 
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and redemptive love. It is inconceivable that such 
a God, with all His attributes of deity, could be 
guilty of or permit error in His revelation, whether 
He is speaking of Himself or of the physical uni- 
verse He created. It is therefore necessary to postu- 
late that God’s self-disclosure, His revelation, when 
properly understood, even though it is mediated by 
and through finite fallible man, has been preserved 
free from error. 

However, if this position is granted, we are im- 
mediately confronted with the problem of communi- 
cation. God’s mind has been conveyed to man 
verbally. But what do I understand by these words? 
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What is their meaning and their interpretation? 
Problems of the correlation of science and Scrip- 
ture appear, in part, to center around the question 
of interpretation and the extent to which God, in 
His act of inspiration, accommodates or limits Him- 
self to the knowledge and culture of the day in 
which the particular record of Scripture was given, 
and consequently, the allowance that must be made 
for such accommodation in understanding the real 


thought of God. 


While fully admitting the necessity for such in- 
terpretation, does not the heart of the problem lie 
in our own inner attitude? While making full al- 
lowance for that degree of light that science can 
shed upon Scripture, nonetheless, must we not of 
necessity confess that as Christians we must start 
first with God and His divine revelation, and rather 
interpret science by Scripture than the reverse, 
Scripture by science? While this may not be an 
absolute or an exclusive approach, nonetheless, must 
not this be the basic essential approach to the ques- 
tion, if we are to be truly Christian in our thinking 
and interpretation? While at all times we must be- 
ware of reading our own ideas into the Bible, and of 
taking our interpretations of Scripture as Scripture, 
we must likewise avoid confusing scientific theory 
with scientific fact. The Bible is one book, one 
revelation, and in our approach to an understand- 
ing of Scripture, we must of necessity interpret 
Scripture by Scripture. 


Sometimes there appears to have been a tendency, 
in our eagerness to show that there is no real con- 
flict between true science and true Biblical interpre- 
tation, to give the impression that the whole problem 
lies in the direction of interpretation of Scripture, 
and that too eagerly we have endeavored to inter- 
pret or reinterpret Scripture in the light of scientific 
dicta. 

Apart from errors that have occurred in this 
process, perhaps a general atmosphere or point of 
view has arisen in which the university student is 
prone to approach the Bible, not in the simplicity 
of childlike faith, but with a superior attitude that 
human reason and interpretation must be imposed 
upon it, if the true mind of God is to be understood ; 
and perhaps this has created a climate in which 
Scripture is subordinated to human intelligence and 
reason and understanding. This can be exceedingly 
dangerous. Therefore, I would suggest that here is 
one area in which the American Scientific Affliation 
could give leadership to the undergraduate univer- 
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sity world, particularly the secular university world, 
and at all times insist that we as Christians start 
with God and His revelation, and that as a principle, 
human reason, understanding and _ interpretation 
must submit itself to “Thus saith the Lord.” 


The Christian scientist is not in a different cate- 
gory from that of the ordinary Christian. All 
Christians must approach the understanding of the 
physical universe with the consciousness that as 
fallen men we are not only finite but sinful. Our 
hearts are desperately wicked. Our minds naturally 
are darkened, and our reason, as part of the whole 
man, has been adversely affected by sin, and there- 
fore of itself is unreliable. The Christian must be 
aware that Satan, the god of this world, this physi- 
cal universe, is the enemy of God and hates all that 
which glorifies God, and would cast doubt upon 
God’s truth and honor. As such, Satan will tempt 
man to glorify his own intellect and reason and 
discovery, rather than to glorify God. He will en- 
deavor to encourage man to be wise in his own con- 
ceit, and to reach those conclusions which will 
glorify man and his understanding rather than God, 
which will glorify man’s wisdom and understanding 
rather than God’s truth. 


Therefore, if conclusions are reached which shed 
doubt upon the authenticity of Scripture, Satan, in 
a sense, has made a point, and God is dishonored. 
In like manner, if the supernatural can be explained 
away in terms of the natural, God, to that extent, 
is dethroned in the hearts of those reaching such 
a conclusion. This is not to say that we want to 
insist upon absurd and magical elements in Scrip- 
ture rather than understanding the true explanation 
of things as they are. The Christian, in humility, 
must think God’s thoughts after Him, and if the 
Bible is God’s Word, He must submit all he knows 
and discovers to the Word of God, provided that 
Word is rightly understood. However, it is glorious- 
ly true that the Christian has a mind enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit, and this because as a regenerated 
man he is taught by the Spirit on the basis of faith, 
His enlightenment is not on the basis of human 
reason, but on the basis of faith in the sphere of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 

This danger of pride of intellect and the enthrone- 
ment of reason is equally a danger for the theolo- 
gian as it is for the scientist. The theologian is con- 
stantly tempted to reduce the infinite wisdom of God 
to a syllogism, to confine the revelation of God to 


(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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TREN. D of thought 


Make America Catholic "But there is another reason for making America 
Catholic: a consideration of strategy. Our country right now, under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower, is at a pinnacle of wealth and influ- 
ence. As America goes, so goes the world.../ Our program then is to make 
America Catholic--we won't say simply Christian, for Christ was a Catholic. 
If America goes Catholic, we've built a powerhouse, a fulcrum, a lever-- 
call it anything you want, a powerful instrument for the conversion of the 
world, / Our resources in carrying out this program are, first of all, 
about 47,000 priests. We also have 153,000 sisters, almost 9,000 brothers, 
plus our 32.5 million laypeople..." from Our Sunday Visitor, "National 
Catholic Action Weekly." ers 


John Wesley "If I had three hundred men and feared nothing but God, and 
hated nothing but sin, and were determined to know nothing among men but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, I would set the world on fire." 


Students and Segregation At their Chicago meeting the American Psycho- 
Togical Association heard a report on a study of attitudes toward segrega- 
tion in a town of West Texas. The town has two separate high schools. 
Herbert Greenbert of the Texas Technological College, who took part in the 
survey of the students! attitudes, reported that more than three-quarters 

of the white students agreed with the Supreme Court decision ordering de- 
segregation in schools. The psychologists making the survey concluded that 
pupils would be ready to accept integration but for their parents! attitude. 
Oct. 1956 Scientific American 


Truth in Our Times "It is one of the most profound and pernicious axi- 
oms of our day that it is the absolute truth that there is no absolute 
truth. ‘Truth is what is useful to the nation,! said the Nazis and Fas- 
cists. 'Truth is what is useful to the Communist Party,' say the Russians 
and Chinese. And it seems that we do not want to lag behind. It is simply 
assumed, though perhaps not so blatantly proclaimed, that 'Truth is what is 
useful to America'.../ Because we are using words to deceive rather than to 
convey meaning, words are becoming meaningless, Because of our betrayal of 
honesty we are in danger of losing one of the greatest gifts which distin- 
guish man from the animal, the gift of speech. In our time we are experi- 
encing all over again the horrors of the Tower of Babel. Because of our 
pride and disobedience we become utterly incomprehensible to each other. / 
Perhaps it is our consolation that we only tell "little" lies. But every- 
body who has ever told a lie knows that one little lie necessitates dozens 
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of bigger ones to make the first lie look better. Finally we get involved 
in such a network of lies that we ourselves can no longer tell truth and 
falsehood apart. Little lies are like little pregnancies; they have a 
life of their own..."--by George W. Forell in (Lutheran) Frontiers 


Worth Reading "Perspective of The Arab World," The Atlantic, October 
1956. 7 extra pages of great relevance to present tensions. "The Dragon 
and the Dove," by Hallam Tennyson, The Progressive, August, 1956. An inter- 
esting and enlightening account of what is happening in the "New China," 
including Christian reaction to communism, pieced together from interviews 
with British visitors. 


According to one statistician, the average person spends at least thirteen 
years of his or her life talking. On a normal day something like 1€,000 
words are likely to be used, roughly equivalent to a book of fifty-four 
pages, while in a single year, one's words would fill sixty-six books, each 
containing 800 pages. 


The Deep South and South Africa "If, as I am convinced, the policy of 


faith, its manifestation is at least less vicious when--to salve one's con 
Science or to rationalize one's religion--one tries to achieve some kind of 
equality in facilities. Certainly it is obvious that in the South the 
Negro, through his own institutions, has been able to reach a standard of 
culture and general education immeasurably higher and covering an immensely 
wider area of population than the African in his own land. These were my 
thoughts as I stood on the campuses, first, of Tougaloo and, later, of 
Tuskegee. In South Africa we have nothing to compare with either place-- 
nothing. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the Supreme Court's decision 
was right, and that even with equal educational facilities segregation in 
fact leads, and always must lead, to a sense of frustration and inferiori- 
ty. The N.A.A.C.P, was right, too, in deciding to press forward at every 
point with its struggle for integration by using that decision when and 
where it could. In South Africa such processes are impossible simply be- 
cause the law, the custom, and the mind of the country are set in an in- 
creasingly rigid attitude of apartheid. We have no legal or constitutional 
weapons to use; we have only the conscience of the white citizen to appeal 
to. In practice it is easier to appeal to law, and more swiftly effective." 
Trevor Huddleston (South African Anglican rector), in Presbyterian Life 


"A sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content 
And rest for the joys of the morrow, 
But a Sabbath profaned 
Whatever be gained 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow."=--Scottish couplet 


--by the Editor 
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\X/ OT IN TRANSIT 


Statistics and One Man's Heart "In spite of lengthening 
longevity in a progressive India, in twenty-four hours on the average 
30,000 lives are wiped out of existence. This means that more than 1,000 
persons die every hour of every day. Up until four years ago I was a young 
man who never knew these horrible figures, although I boasted of 1900 years 
of Christian ancestry in Southwest India." So writes P, T. Chandapilla, 
who first heard these facts while a student at Columbia Bible College. 

Stunned, he investigated them, found them to be true, and 
then for three years fought the conviction that God wanted him back in 
India as a witness, He had already made his own plans to acquire his Ph.D, 
and become an educator. But one day he yielded up that ambition and went 
back to India. Now he writes: "I look forward to my life ahead with the 
solitary passion to present Jesus Christ to as many unevangelized people as 
possible, Not to convert but to witness, not to confront millions but to 
contact a few at least."--As given in The Evangelical Student, quarterly 
publication of the Union of Evangelical Students of India (March-June, 1956) 


HIS salutes Loran Long, an American who is getting his medi- 
cal degree in Guatemala. Because he is looking forward to medical mission- 
ary service there, he feels that his familiarity with the language, the 
procedures, the local diseases, and most of all the people themselves will 
be invaluable to him. A very practical reason is that he will not have to 
spend extra time (as other foreign doctors do) meeting government require- 
ments before he can practice. He says his most important reason, however, 
is the continual opportunity to be a witness for the Lord Jesus to his 
fellow students--a class of society in Latin America that so often fails 
to be challenged by the Christian message. 


Danger: Too Much at the Top When addressing the annual 
meeting of the Lutheran World Federation's Commission on World Missions 
which met in Norway recently, Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli--director of LWF's World 
Missions Department--emphasized the danger of investing too heavily in the 
"old type" of mission, "We have too often built up such a top-heavy mis- 
Sion," he observed, "that when a church has finally evolved it was almost 
impossible to hand it over (i.e., to national leaders) because it was too 
costly for them to operate.,.There is always a danger inherent when the 
regular life of a church is subsidized from abroad, the chief one being 
that there is very little hope of such a church becoming an evangelizing, 
missionary one.,"--As reported by the National Lutheran Council, release of 
August 17, 1956 
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A Bachelor May Have to Bake Bread "In my case, though I 
am a doctor, in the past year I have been the following: cook, housekeeper, 
nurse, dispenser, English teacher, language student, as well as doing my 
own special job for which I am trained and taking a share in the evange- 
listic work. In other words, get as much practical experience in as many 
different ways as is reasonably possible before sailing. This advice ap- 
plies to men as well as to women. There are bachelor stations in many 
countries, and it is hard to teach a servant to make bread if you have 
never made it yourself."--June Morgan, missionary in central Thailand, in 
the British Inter-Varsity magazine (Spring Term, 1956) 


Sequel The April "World in Transit" column reported the 
desperate need of a teacher for missionary children in French Equatorial 
Africa. Now the Sudan United Mission--which made the original appeal--is 
announcing that Miss Audrey Lawrence, "the school teacher we have prayed 
for so long," will leave as soon as her passage and support funds are raised, 


Principal Needed Suddenly caught without a principal, 
a small elementary and high school in Labrador, operating under the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association, is asking for help in locating someone who 
could come out yet this year. This column will be glad to supply detais 
to anyone who is interested. 


















Sobering Conclusion In a recent survey trip around the 
Caribbean, R. Kenneth Strachan--General Director of the Latin America 
Mission--came to the sobering conclusion that everywhere mission and church 
groups are losing ground. The two areas of break down are in the matter of 
establishing a strong, self-propagating national church and in the provis- 
ion of national leadership. And yet, ten years ago, a promising start had 
been made in both directions. The answers? They will not be easy to find, 
says Strachan. But both problems demand the immediate attention of national 
leaders, missionaries, and mission executives if lost ground is to be recov- 
ered and advance made.--Gleaned from editorial in Latin America Evangelist, 
July-August, 1956 


Into the Forbidden Country For centuries Tibet has been 
fast-closed to missions, first because of its strong Buddhist autocracy, 
and now because of its fall to Communism, But the Bible has been translated 
into Tibetan, and tracts, gospel posters, Scripture portions, and even gos- 
pel recordings are going into the country through traders passing in and 
out. Three times a week, Tibet receives a gospel broadcast, beamed there 
by the powerful Christian station in Manila. Says Phyllis Thompson of the 
China Inland Mission (which worked on the China border of Tibet for 70 years 
before having to withdraw): "From the mountains of Tibet there will yet be 
called out a people for His name. The measure of our rejoicing then will be 
the measure of our service and prayers now,"--The Millions (Sept., 1956) 


--Lois S. Thiessen 
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the limits of human logic and understanding. So he 
has, for instance, at times endeavored to reduce the 
sovereignty of God and election by grace, together 
with human responsibility and response, to a synthe- 
sis which neither honors God nor satisfies the hu- 
man ego; and it is as great a blasphemy for the 
theologian to impugn God’s justice, in the light of 
human comprehension of divine sovereignty, as it 
is for the scientist to question the inerrancy of di- 
vine revelation of Scripture, properly understood, 
in the light of scientific understanding, particularly 
when the course of scientific history so often has 
witnessed, through the years, radical modifications 
of scientific dogma. 


In this area also the university undergraduate 
needs the example and the teaching of the Christian 
scientist who exemplifies Deuteronomy 29:29: “The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
those things which are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children forever that we may do all the words 
of this law.” And again, I Corinthians 13:12: “For 
now we see through a glass darkly; but then face 
to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also I am known.” 


An attitude that in the light of God and eternity, 
all our knowledge is somewhat tentative, and even 
our understanding of the divine revelation must be 
expounded in humility, recognizing human falli- 
bility and weakness, is bound to have a salutary 
effect upon the university student who is bombarded 
constantly by the dogmatic assertions of unbelieving 
university professors. Surely the Christian scientist 
must reject the absolutizing of scientific contention 
when this contradicts the teaching of Scripture 
properly understood. We must always remember the 
words of Hebrews 11:3: “Through faith we under- 
stand that the world was created by the word of 
God, so that that which is seen was made out of 
things which do not appear.” 


A very, very great need is for the Christian scien- 
tist to be completely current on the latest scientific 
theory and dictum, to be fully aware of all the 
issues of his field; if possible, even to be an author- 
ity, to some extent, in his field, but at the same time 
to be an example of faith, rather than of human, 
rationalistic logic. Such a man is willing to suspend 
judgment where there continues to be a conflict, 
seemingly, between science and the Scriptures, after 
all avenues of understanding Scripture have been 
explored, and he has befare him what seems to be a 
refutable evidence which contradicts the Scripture. 
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If the Bible is God’s Word, it is inerrant. If 
there is conflict between human understanding of 
the physical universe and our understanding of the 
teaching of Scripture, then the Christian is forced 
to accept the teaching of Scripture in faith, trusting 
God to vindicate Himself. From one point of view, 
for a Christian to rely upon his finite, fallible under- 
standing of truth, rather than upon divine revela- 
tion, is to trust himself and his reason rather than 
to trust the Living God. 


Admittedly, the Bible is not a scientific textbook. 
It deals principally with questions of faith and 
morals. In many cases, its statements relating to 
the physical universe are in general terms, often 
couched in poetic prose. Since this is the case, 
there is latitude and flexibility in interpretation, 
thus legitimately providing a basis of understanding 
and agreement with much scientific discovery about 
man and the world. However, when the Bible deals 
with questions of faith and morals, it is usually 
precise, and a similar latitude and flexibility is not 
provided. For instance, there may be some latitude 
of interpretation regarding the geographical scope 
and intensity of the Flood, but there is no possibility 
of evading the moral judgment of God upon man- 
kind and his wickedness, so that mankind was de- 
stroyed, apart from Noah and his family, who were 
pure Adamic stock. The Scripture states clearly 
that Noah and his family were saved, and that the 
rest of mankind perished, and by “mankind” is 
meant those descendants of Adam into whose nostrils 
had been breathed the breath of life. Possibly there 
may have been hominid creatures physically resem- 
bling man, who may have continued to exist some- 
where, finally become extinct, but such were not 
mankind. 


An area of some concern is the temptation to the 
Christian scientist to devote himself to the study of 
the physical universe at the expense of the study of 
God and His Holy Word. The callow undergraduate 
is given the impression that even to a Christian, this 
physical universe is of greater importance and sig- 
nificance than the unseen world of the spirit and the 
things of God, on the basis of the amount of time 
devoted to each. It is tragic when the Christian 
scientist, known as a believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, knows relatively little of the Word of God, 
apart from special passages dealing with scientific 
subjects, while he is well versed in his own field, 
which could mean that in reality he has not really 
been taught by God the Holy Spirit. 








Truth concerning this physical universe, though 
very important, is temporal and temporary. God’s 
truth and revelation is eternal. It is a tragedy for 
any Christian, be he scientist or not, to be ignorant 
about the truth of God, while literate and vocal in 
another field. I would dare to suggest, in the light 
of the Word of God, that in the final analysis, truth 
concerning the physical universe can only be prop- 
erly understood in the light of the divine revelation, 
and that apart from the Scriptures, scientific knowl- 
edge is out of true perspective, “nd therefore is im- 
properly comprehended. Knowledge of God is eter- 
nal truth. Knowledge of the physical universe is 
only of temporary and tentative significance. It is 
true that the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
much can be learned of God from the world around 
us. However, such knowledge is fragmentary com- 
pared with that knowledge of God that is declared 
and expounded in the Scriptures. “The things that 
are seen are transient, but the things that are unseen 
are eternal.” 


Furthermore, it is suggested in the Scripture that 
knowledge we acquire in this life is with us in the 
life to come, and that in the life to come, there will 
be progress in knowledge and in understanding. Is 
it therefore impossible to conceive that in that com- 
ing day, there will be men who are intellectual 
giants concerning the things of this world, but who 
will be relative babes as they commence in that 
eternal school of the knowledge of God and His 
infinite wisdom. There may be others who knew 
little of this world and yet, relatively speaking, who 
may be giants in the things of God, and who will 
be ahead of many of us when we see our Savior face 
to face. This is not for one moment to suggest that 
we should take an anti-intellectual attitude toward 
human knowledge and research, but only to suggest 
that devotion to this knowledge should be accom- 
panied by an equal interest in the things of God and 
in the study of Scripture. 


May I venture to suggest, therefore, that the mem- 
bers of the American Scientific Affiliation give seri- 
ous thought to the encouragement of a more com- 
plete understanding of spiritual truth, not, as has 
been said before, to the neglect, in any way, of sci- 
entific investigation, but in addition to it. Such an 
emphasis by men of science upon the Word of God, 
in an era preoccupied with material existence, could 
have a profound effect upon today’s university un- 
dergraduates, Christian and non-Christian. END 
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| HEAR THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS 
(Continued from page 2) 

trash were strewn in the streets. The crowd there 
actually proved to be the substance of a disorgan- 
ized queue waiting to move, section by section, into 
the warm, friendly Bowery Mission. They were dis- 
gruntled men, ill-clad men, unshaven, unmannerly, 
uncouth. They were forgotten men, homeless, friend- 
less, unloved; men who had squandered their sub- 
stance on riotous living; men robbed of life and 
purpose by a hard, slave-holding master—alcohol. 
Here and there, a woman turned the sickening pic- 
ture darker and more hopeless. A few men ap- 
proached us for that infamous and often selfishly— 
if not thoughtlessly—given “coffee” dime. 

Standing there on the wind-swept sidewalk we 
had a chance to chat with several of the men who 
broke rank in order to put a no longer embarrass- 
ing question to us. It was an opportunity to point 
each one, as best we knew how, to the Savior of 
sinners, the Lord Jesus Christ. The effort seemed 
so futile, so without response time after time. The 
men knew the story of Calvary; they had heard it 
again and again, but their hearts were beaten hard 
by the cruel life they lived. It grew colder; we 
were tired of standing and were beginning to feel 
hungry again. Wasn’t it perhaps time to go home 
where it was warm and congenial and where there 
was food to eat? 

Then I began to realize something about what 
that first Christmas day must have meant to God. 
The questions kept coming to mind: How would 
you like to live with these men—stay with them; 
eat what they eat and sleep where they sleep; talk 
as they do, wander with them, get dirty, tired, care- 
less? What about for just a few more hours till mid- 
night—or until morning, a week, a month—or 33 
years? And what about knowing that they were 
never going to listen to you, or care much for what 
help you wanted to offer; in fact, that they would 
eventually kill you to get you out of the way, be- 
cause they couldn’t stand your love? 

“And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth.” 





* * * 


I suppose this Christmas will be like all others. 
I hope someone will give me another hi-fi record 
for my collection and listening pleasure. And duck- 
ling and strudel will be delicious in a home full 
of well-wishing and seasonally-happy friends. And 
God must be happy too. END 
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Inter-Varsity Abroad 


“R ELIGIOUS activity is prohibited in the uni- 
versities.” “Few schools have dormitories.” “There’s 
shallowness of belief among professing Christians.” 
“The church is indifferent.” ‘“There’s not one evan- 
gelical professor.” 

Do such statements sound as if they came from 
your Inter-Varsity chapter? Are those your prob- 
lems? 

Well, if they are, you can be encouraged by the 
fact that you’re not alone in facing them. For the 
statements above represent a sampling of opinion 
expressed by delegates from student work all over 
the world. 

They were met together at the fourth triennial 
conference of the International Fellowship of Evan- 
gelical Students in Canada last September. 

The work of presenting the Lord Jesus Christ to 
students is strikingly similar in every country. Some 
countries have their own particular obstacles, but 
by and large the problems are the same. 

As one delegate expressed it, “This conference 
has showed me that the struggle extends far beyond 
the circumstances we face in our country.” 

Those students who seek to establish a witness 
for Christ in countries where Roman Catholicism is 
predominant perhaps meet the severest difficulties. 

In France, for example, a federal law passed in 
1905 prohibits any organized religious activity on 
any university campus. Mexico, Italy and the 
Philippines have similar laws. Students in Mexico 
City and Manila meet outdoors on the lawns for 
Bible study and prayer. 

Another major problem in many countries is in- 
difference and shallowness among professing Chris- 
tians. This is reflected in a lack of sincerity and an 
unwillingness to undertake the painstaking effort 
required to win students for Christ. 
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By JAMES REAPSOME 


This indifference was also reported by delegates 
from countries that have Protestant state churches. 
One representative pointed out that such indiffer- 
ence is not just neutralism, but actually is a devas- 
tating spiritual force. 

The universities in many countries are similar to 
“commuter campuses” in the United States in that 
they have no unifying campus life. 

Many of these schools do not have dormitories, 
or fraternities and sororities. The task of reaching 
students then must be pursued by off-campus con- 
tacts and friendship. 

Another problem that appears to be universal is 
the rush of university life. Several delegates pointed 
out that in their countries the daily schedule of 
students is intensely crowded, often by very heavy 
and exacting academic demands. 

Intellectual scepticism is another obstacle. A 
general anti-religious climate is found in many 
places, together with a predominance of liberal, 
critical theology in theological schools attached 
to universities in many countries. 

So much for world-wide problems. But what are 
the means God is using around the world? Can we 
learn anything in that respect? 

Again and again delegates to the International 
Fellowship of Evangelical Students conference told 
of how the work began in their countries from small 
Bible study and prayer groups. 

National movements have sprung from just two 
or three students who began to pray. Conversions 
have resulted from such prayer. 

Bible study discussion groups also have been 
rather consistently used by God around the world. 
Often such groups meet unofficially, sometimes in 
a student’s room, but from such meetings a vital 
testimony has grown. 
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The IFES member movements also have found that 
God has used camps and conferences to bring stu- 
dents to Christ and strengthen Christians. Some 
groups, such as those in France and Italy, have only 
recently been able to secure camp sites. Other 
movements see a real need for a camp, but at pres- 
ent are unable to obtain one. 

Literature is being used increasingly to present 
the gospel. Some movements have just begun to 
publish small magazines. Most delegates expressed 
a desire to have a greater volume of literature 
available for students, both of the evangelistic type 
and of the Christian teaching type. 

One speaker at the conference said there are four 
problems in connection with literature: there is not 
enough; it is not attractive; it is not indigenous; 
and it is not available. 

The 1FEs conference offered the challenge of vast 
areas of student population where at present there 
is no evangelistic witness. Most of the countries 
of Latin America, those in Africa, the Near East 
and Middle East and those under Communist do- 
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mination have little or no testimony among students, 

The conference indicated the growth of a world. 
wide vision. It was a time of mutual encouragement 
and inspiration. The exchanging of principles fol- 
lowed in different countries, oad the sharing of ex- 
periences, served to strengthen the bond between 
the various national movements. 

“This international oneness will help us face the 
difficulties we will meet when we return,” said one 
delegate. “We will remember that students all over 
the world will be praying for us.” 

Another pointed to the fact that such conferences 
served to stimulate interest and prayer for pioneer 
areas. He also cited the unifying value of such 
international fellowship. 

There were many specific needs presented at the 
conference: literature, camp sites, additional staff 
workers, increased financial support. 

But perhaps the feeling of the entire conference 
was expressed by one delegate, who said: ““We have 
many needs. But what we really need is the touch 
of God upon the students themselves.” END 





PHOTOGRAPHED ABOVE at the General Committee sessions of IFES are the officers and appointed 


staff members. 
(Consulting Secretary) ; 
Jones (Chairman) ; 

row, Frank Horton (France) ; 
America) ; 


Top row (l. to r.), Miss Mary Beaton 
Mr. C. Stacey Woods (General Secretary) ; 
Rene Pache (Vice-Chairman) ; 
David H. Adeney (Southeast Asia) ; 


Edward Pentecost (Central America) 


(Philippines); Dr. Douglas Johnson 
Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd- 
Miss Ada Lum (Hawaii). Bottom 
Robert Young (South 
; T. Norton Sterrett (/ndia). 


Staff members appointed to pioneer work abroad and to assist young student movements 
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are sent on invitation of the national student unions involved. The 1FEs thus seeks to encour- 
age the development of truly indigenous student work with national rather than foreign lead- 
ership. 
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an open letter 


Dear HIS Reader, 


Recently I had the privilege of attending the conference in Canada which 
Jim Reapsome has described on the two previous pages, 


I have never been more conscious of how God is working in the evangeliza- 
tion of students around the world than I was as I listened to reports at 
that conference. Does it stir you to know that Germany now has a self- 
supporting, Biblical student movement, with witnessing groups in each of 
Germany's universities except one? --that India's movement is having an 
increasing impact in universities and teachers training colleges? --that 
universities throughout South America are, in most instances, open to an 
indigenous student witness? --that the work among students is growing, 
slowly but surely, throughout Southeast Asia? 


I remember hearing missionary-statesman Robert Hall Glover make a state- 
ment like this in New York City, back in 1946: "For those of us who know 
the history of missions in China, one of the most significant things about 
the present situation is the way we are now reaching the educated student 
classes through the China Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship." Five years 
later all American and British missionaries were on their way out of China, 
and that wild-fire growth of IVCF gained tremendous added importance. 


Basically we seek the one sheep that is lost, whether that sheep be an 
illiterate peasant or a university student (although in recent missionary 
history the latter has often been neglected for the former). Both are of 
equal value in the sight of our Redeemer-God. But some sheep have great 
potential influence in reaching other sheep, as well as preserving a favor- 
able national climate for a Christian witness, 


This month two of our finest American staff members are being sent to 
Southeast Asia: David Adeney to Hong Kong, Mary Beaton to the Philippines. 
Others are already in Europe, India and South America, More are needed, 
Assistance is needed for launching literature programs, for camp sites. 


If you've read HIS for any extended period you know that we do not in- 
dulge in tub-thumping for Inter-Varsity and its needs, But something must 
be done about these doors God has opened, So I am breaking precedent by 
writing this letter to tell you that you can share in meeting this urgent 
need. Send your gift, marked for overseas work, to Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 (in Canada, 30 St. Mary Street, 
Toronto 5). Or set an overseas goal in your IVCF chapter and give toward 
this strategic work in that way. God loves students; do you and I? 


The HIS Editor 





JACOB BLESSING HIS GRANDCHILDREN, Rembrandt, Kupferstichkabinett in Berlin f 


You and Your Brother 








Ls CHRISTMAS DAY and you’re due at your wife’s 
folks’ in just one hour to help take care of the turkey 
and trimmings. But you’ve got a little unfinished 
business to take care of first. 

You and your wife, Lora Mae, the three children, 
and the presents for Grandma and Grandpa are 
loaded up and ready to roll by 10:30. Your un- 
finished business will take you into town, in fact to 
the other side of town. Afterward you'll have to 
backtrack through the city and south again to your 
inlaws’. You should be able to make it within the 
hour. 

The children are wound up like so many toy cars. 
They maintain a steady stream of excited talk as 
they chatter about presents already opened and 
those yet expected at Grandma’s house. Lora Mae 
sits beside you and you hear her say, “Now, are 
you sure you know where they live?” 

Yes, you know where they live. You tell her 
where. It’s above a tavern over on Erie Avenue. 
You think to yourself that it’s a pretty appropriate 
location for him and her. They don’t have far to go. 
They can pick it up downstairs and carry it up to 
their apartment by the case. They probably use it 
by the case. 

Somehow, you don’t quite like this business. 
You’ve sort of shunned him these past few years. 
Sure, he’s your brother, but relations between you 
have been sort of strained. How long has it been 
since you saw him last—two years? It hardly seems 
possible, yet you know it’s been at least that long. 

Why have you been so distant? Well, you have 
so few things in common. You're a Christian, inter- 
ested in the church, the work of the Lord, and he’s 
the opposite. Christianity means nothing to him, 
the church is a place for the sentimentalist, the 
Lord’s work is so much foolishness. 

To you the Bible is the guide for your life. John 
knows little about the Bible, cares even less for it. 
The bottle is his Bible. Give John a bottle, a tall, 
smooth, consoling bottle, one he can tilt back and 
lovingly drain the contents from, one he can caress, 
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By ROBERT J. BAKER 


that he can speak to, one that will speak back to 
him softly and comfortingly; give John that and he 
is happy. He asks nothing more from life than that. 
A job becomes important only because of its pur- 
chasing power for the bottle. A house is important 
only because it shelters him from the elements 
while he enjoys his bottle. His wife, his second by 
the way, takes on added importance because she 
makes an interesting drinking companion. 

You think of these things as you drive into town, 
through the business district, and out to Erie Ave- 
nue. Is it unfair to think that of him? It seems 
to be the truth. Is the truth unfair? You don’t 
think so but it does raise questions. Why does he 
do it? Why is the bottle his life, his joy, his most 
prized possession ? 

You’re on Erie Avenue now. You see the tavern 
near the corner, his lonely car in the parking lot 
beside it. It’s Christmas you know, and the taverns 
are closed. 

As you slow down in front, you see the stairway, 
and you decide that’s the way up to your brother’s 
apartment. You stop the car and ask Lora Mae if 
everyone should go up. She looks at the long open 
stairway and shakes her head. She tells you to take 
the boys while she and Nancy wait in the car. Lora 
Mae has nothing against your brother. She’s often 
reminded you of the need for a visit, visits you skill- 
fully avoid. It’s that stairway that deters her. 

You and the boys get out. You give each of them 
the present that Lora Mae has bought for John’s 
two girls. They’re not really his girls; they’re his 
wife’s by a former marriage. Yes, she’s been mar- 
ried once before too, just like John. You three walk 
up the stairs, stand for a moment on the small land- 
ing, then knock. You hear noises inside; so you 
know that they’re up and around. You had sort of 
wondered if they would be. After all, Christmas 
Eve is often taken as an occasion to celebrate by 
people like John. You thought they might be sleep- 
ing in. 

The door swings in and his wife is there, broom 
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in hand. With a genuine smile and greeting she 
invites you in. Quickly she comments on how the 
boys are growing. Then she calls John and hastily 
begins to sweep crumbs from the floor into a corner. 

Then John comes in, your oldest brother. He’s 
not looking bad. You always said he had the mo- 
nopoly on looks in the family. There are a few 
changes. His face is a little flushed, the jowls a 
little fuller, the eyes not quite so bright as when you 
slept in the same room twenty years ago. Then, of 
course, you were much closer, more like brothers 
should be. 

He has a warm greeting for you, a clap on the 
back. You tell him simply, “The boys have a couple 
of little gifts for the girls.” And the boys hold them 
out so that John can take them. 

You think that his eyes dim a bit as they dip 
from your face to the presents in his hand. He tells 
you in a voice just a mite raspy, “You shouldn’t 
have done it.” 


But you did. You got the girls a couple of little 
49-cent gifts and as you stand there looking around, 
you know it’s not enough. 


When John came into the kitchen to greet you, 
he came from the living room in front of the apart- 
ment through the tiny dining room on your right. 
And there on the dining room table, holding the 
place of honor, was a bottle. It was the only object 
on the table. You looked over John’s shoulder at it 
again. You thought wryly to yourself, “At least he’s 
drinking good stuff.” You had seen that same brand 
advertised at $5.45 a fifth. It was good stuff, prob- 
ably 90 proof. A couple of shots of that and your 
biggest trouble began to slide out of focus. A half 
tumbler of that in your stomach would warm you 
up. Your blood stream would pick it up quickly in 
a seeming mad rush to dilute this poison in your 
system. Every blood vessel would soon be carrying 
its load of alcohol. In ten minutes, perhaps fifteen, 
the frontal lobes of your cerebrum would be feeling 
the effect. Your sense of judgment, your moral re- 
straint, your ability to respond to a stimulus would 
all slow down. That’s the god that John worshiped 
—the god, alcohol. 

And what did the distillers say about the particu- 
lar brand that John was drinking? They said it 
was the kind that men of distinction drank. Was 
that what John was, a man of distinction? Some 
joke to make, even if it was only the kind that you 
make inside, the kind that never rises to the surface. 

Well, you can’t stand here forever. They don’t 
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offer you a chair. They must have company. You 
see another man in the living room watching tele- 
vision. He holds up a glass and nods at you. You 
nod back. 

You tell John and his wife you have to go. You 
mention the dinner you're going to. You tell them 
Lora Mae and Nancy are in the car. 

John says, “I'd offer you a drink, but I know 
you don’t drink.” No, you don’t drink. You haven’t 
touched the stuff since you left the service. Then 
you used to hit it, hit it pretty hard sometimes, 
But not now. 


You sort of smile at his offer, shake your head, 
and shoo the children out the door. There’s an 


exchange of good-byes, they throw in their thanks, 
and then the door is closed. You grab the boys’ 
hands tightly and go down the steps. 


You’re in the car and off to Grandma’s house. 
There’s a lot to think about. You know for sure now 
that what you did wasn’t enough. You tried to wipe 
out two years of silence with two 49-cent toys. You 
used Christmas as an excuse, as a backdrop to show 
off your generosity. And now you see it as a pretty 
cheap illustration. You feel a little pharisaic, and 
you probably are. What you did probably had very 
little to do with Christmas. The spirit of Christmas 
is the spirit of Christ. It’s going to the publican, 
the harlot, the thief, the bum, the drunkard, not 
with a 49-cent gift, but going with the saving gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

You drive back through town, the children still 
chattering, Lora Mae silent at your side. Your head 
is full of disturbing thoughts. The Lord caught you. 
The Lord caught you trying to pay off your debt to 
one of your fellow men the easy way, the cheating 
way. You spent 98 cents and thought it was enough. 
Money talks but not that loud. It takes more than 
money to prove that you are your brother’s keeper. 
It takes earnest praying, fervent living, and con- 
secrated witnessing to prove that you are serious 
about this matter of being a Christian... and to 
win your brother. 


As you drive through town, passing under the 
long bands of evergreen decorations that span the 
street from lamppost to lamppost, you make God a 
promise. You promise Him that as of now you're 
getting serious about this matter of Christian living 
and witnessing. It’s only then that the spirit of 
Christmas descends upon your heart. END 


Reprinted from the (Mennonite) 
Youtnu’s CurisTIAN CoMPANION by permission. 
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Bad Company 


By SHIRLEY M. TIFFANY 


I HAVE STOOD in the presence of more than one 
non-Christian, | have listened to many sad stories 
of unbelief with an aching heart...knowing that 
the excuses for the lack of Christ in many lives are 
very real to the lost... knowing that, painful as it 
may be for a Christian to grasp, we ourselves are 
often Satan’s workshops in soul-losing although our 
primary purpose, our mission in life, is soul-win- 
ning. 

I am more than enthusiastic in saying that we 
owe to Christ an understanding and a compassion 
for the non-Christian; and that without understand- 
ing and compassion, we have a very limited out- 
reach for people of every color, race and creed when 
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THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY, Rembrandt, The National Gallery London 








we go forth to sow the seeds of salvation. The Holy 
Spirit does not and cannot work through us if we 
are observing the unbeliever with judgment and 
selfrighteousness. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

My attitude as a person may be to classify the 
non-Christian as “bad company.” How often we 
hear other Christians warning us against “bad com. 
pany.” There is an old saying that a man is known 
by the company he keeps. Yes, a man is known... 
but only by other men, and men see with short- 
sightedness. We look at another man with the eyes 
of a man. We cannot see into his heart; we cannot 
understand his inner motives; we cannot know his 
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secret self, because we can see him only with the 
eyes of men. We have not the eyes of God! 

Just what is “bad company”? 

Is it not the unbeliever— 
the derelicts 
the prostitutes 
the blasphemers 
and many, many others? 

And I dare say that with some of us, “bad com- 
pany” even involves being around people who are 
far less “bad” than those listed above. We may 
even consider as “bad company” anyone who is not 
a carbon copy of ourselves—of the way we dress, 
the way we talk, the way we think, the way we cling 
to our taboos or our own specific church. 

The apostle Paul-said, “For me, to live is Christ.” 
We need have more than a Christ-like attitude. We 
need the Christ Attitude Itself. How did Jesus re- 
spond to some of the above-mentioned “bad com- 
pany”? How would He respond to it today? 

The derelicts and unbelievers: He talked to them 
by the thousands. 

The publicans and sinners: He ate with them, 
preached to them. 

The prostitutes: Instead of persecuting, did He 
not say, “Let him who is without blemish, cast the 
first stone.” 

As Christians, for Jesus’ sake, we need bad com- 
pany. What people are more needful of the love of 
Christ? What people are farther from the King- 
dom of God? What people are dying in sin because 
people like us—people who know His love—are not 
living as Christ, but are turning aside from soul- 
wining because of self. 


True, we are afraid to mingle with those ill- 
reputed ones, those social cast-offs, those degraded 
persons. We are afraid we will be associated with 
them and be classed among them—not by those to 
whom we minister, for they will become aware of 
our motive, the salvation of Christ—but by fellow- 
Christians. But let’s take self out of it and put 
Christ in. The primary point is this: it is not what 
man thinks of us that counts; it’s what God thinks 
of us. When He sees us ministering to His needy, 
He is able to use these small clay vessels that we 
are, He is able through us to come into the hearts 
and lives of the lost, of the unbeliever, of the un- 
saved. 


In asking the Lord to use my life for His service, 
I do not specify that He use me in any way but His. 
There is too much to be done all about me for me to 
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turn my eyes elsewhere unless He so directs. 

When I see those who need the love and the salva. 
tion and the forgiveness of my Lord, I will not 
refuse to go to them because I am afraid I will be 
in “bad company.” But I have an inside knowledge 
of these things because only a very few months ago, 
I myself was considered “bad company.” I know 
what it is like to be in this classification, for I was 
an unbeliever. 

Yet somebody came to me because Christ was 
working through her life. 

Somebody cared for me, because Christ loved me. 

Somebody wept over me, because Christ wanted 
me and I did not want Him. 

Somebody prayed for me, because Christ had 
compassion on the lost. 

Somebody dared to be associated with Bad Com. 
pany because—to her—to live is Christ. If this were 
not so, I myself would still be an unbeliever. If this 
were not so, I would still be lost. I would have 
only myself to fall back on in times of adversity . . . 
and myself is nothing. 

In Ephesians 5:2 we are admonished to “walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us.” Is it in love 
that we turn from the “bad company” of the lost, 
the suffering, the despised, the shameful. 

Or is it in love-of-self 
In love with a good record 
In love with the favor of society. 

I cannot tell you what it may be, to you... but 
I can tell you that such turning-away from Christ’s 
lost sheep is not in love for Christ. 

Compassion and kindness and understanding: 
these are tools of the Holy Spirit. Of ourselves, they 
are worthless tools. Nothing is of value unless it 
belongs to Him. But in loving Him, we possess tools 
of great workmanship for God... not because we 
love Him, but because He loves us, because He loves 
us so much that He died for us upon the cross, tak- 
ing upon His innocent self all our griefs, all our 
sins, all our worries, all our burdens of pain. Under- 
standing (which takes upon itself many faces) is in 
the Christian life as the bounteous work of God, a 
gift which is beyond price in soul-winning. And so 
is kindness. And especially so is compassion. These 
are attributes of our Lord, fruits of the Holy Spirit, 
given out of His love for us, that we may use them 
to His glory. 

I am far from ashamed of the gospel of Christ! 
The Psalmist was not afraid to speak of his Lord 
before kings, ‘and we should also be glad to take 
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His word to the most wretched, the most neglected, 
the most degenerate. In the sight of God, there 
is no filthy body; there is a precious soul. To Him, 
each soul is of infinite value. The state of the body 
which houses that soul is of no consequence to the 
Christian when he goes forth to witness for Christ; 
if so, if it matters to him because of an ill conse- 
quence to his own person, then he needs to pray 
deeply about his mission of discipleship. 

The Psalmist has also said, “If I ascend up into 
heaven, Thou art there; if | make my bed in hell, 
behold, Thou art there!” Even the lowest reaches 
of hell are not beyond the presence of a loving God. 
How, then, can we refuse to minister to unbelievers 
the promise of salvation—regardless of the sin in 
which they live and by which, without the Lord 
working through our humble clay vessels, they shall 
perish—and perish eternally! 

Jesus said, “With God, all things are possible.” 
Yourself, your attitudes, your ideas can be changed 
to become His, not yours. Hate the unbeliever—it 
will not save him. Stay away from bad company— 
it will not save, it will lose! But love the lost one 
with the love of a compassionate Christ. Minister 
to Him with a self that is sacrificed to the mercy of 
God... and let the Holy Spirit work in you. 

This is our call, as Christians, as disciples. It is 
our duty, if we would serve our King. We need 
more than the attitude of Christ to understand the 
depth of such a calling. We need Christ. END 





THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
(Continued from page 7) 

Then Jesus proceeded to denounce the scribes and 
Pharisees. He accused them of not practicing what 
they preached and loving the places of honor at 
feasts. He condemned them for evading the law, 
neglecting justice and mercy, acting in hypocrisy 
and killing the prophets. With this their hatred 
reached a peak and they determined to arrest Jesus 
secretly and kill him. They offered the disciple 
Judas Iscariot thirty pieces of silver to betray his 
master and their offer was accepted. 

Though rejected by their rulers, Jesus continued 
his appeal to the people. “I have come as light 
into the world that whoever believes in me may not 
remain in darkness. I have not spoken on my own 
authority; the Father who sent me has himself com- 
manded me what to speak.” Even as he spoke Jesus 
indicated the manner of his death by saying that, 
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when he was lifted up from the earth, he would 
draw all men to himself. 

It was now Thursday afternoon and Jesus ear- 
nestly desired to celebrate the Passover with his 
disciples. He commanded them to make arrange- 
ments in a large upper room. During supper the 
Master demonstrated the greatest humility in wash- 
ing the feet of his disciples. He then commanded 
them to follow his example of humility in seeking 
to serve one another. 

As they were eating Jesus took bread, broke it 
and gave it to them saying, ““Take, this is my body.” 
He then took a cup and, when he had given thanks, 
gave it to them saying, “Drink of it, all of you, for 
this is my blood of the covenant, which is poured 
out for many for the forgiveness of sin.” In this 
manner was the Lord’s Supper instituted as Jesus 
again stated the great purpose for which he had 
come into the world. 

Then Jesus gave his disciples some final teach- 
ings. He told them not to be troubled for he was 
going to prepare a place for them. He exhorted the 
disciples to abide in him and thus glorify God with 
lives fruitful in love, obedience, joy and prayer. He 
promised them another Counsellor, the Holy Spirit, 
who would continue to teach them. He assured 
them that the Father loved them and would answer 
their prayers in his name. 

Jesus then offered his great prayer for the dis- 
ciples, that God might protect them from evil, pre- 
serve their unity and keep them loving one another. 


TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION 

Late Thursday night Jesus and his disciples went 
out on the Mount of Olives to a place called Geth- 
semane. Leaving the disciples, Jesus went a little 
farther. 


He fell forward, his face on the ground, 
And prayed: 
“Not my will, but thine be done,” 
Three times, 
In agony, his sweat as great drops of blood. 

As Jesus returned to his sleeping disciples, Judas 
arrived with a large band of soldiers and officers 
from the chief priests. He then betrayed his master 
with a kiss. Thereupon they arrested Jesus and led 
him before the Jewish authorities, while his dis- 
ciples deserted him. Jesus was questioned about his 
teaching and his disciples, but he remained silent. 
The testimony of false witnesses against him proved 
to be contradictory. 

Finally the high priest asked Jesus the crucial 
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question concerning his person, “Are you the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” With this all-impor- 
tant question the trial came quickly to a close. Jesus 
broke his silence to declare, “] am. Hereafter you 
will see the Son of man seated at the right hand of 
Power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.” Then 
the high priest tore his robes and cried, “He has 
uttered blasphemy.” The council thereupon con- 
demned him to death. 

Jesus was then taken before the Roman ruler 
Pilate where the Pharisees and Sadducees accused 
him of many things, mainly treason against Caesar. 
Again Jesus made no attempt to defend himself. 
After much deliberation Pilate finally found Jesus 
innocent, but to appease the crowd he condemned 
him to death. 

It was sunrise on Friday when the soldiers took 
Jesus away. Off and on all night he had been slap- 
ped, spit upon and beaten. Now, after flogging him, 
they dressed Jesus in purple and put a crown of 
thorns on his head in ridicule. Then they led him 
out of the city. 

At 9 a.m. Jesus of Nazareth was crucified be- 
tween two thieves on Golgotha outside of Jerusalem. 
Over his head was placed a sign, “This is the King 
of the Jews.” 

Standing around Jesus was a great crowd repre- 
senting many classes of society. In each class the 
Cross brought into sharpest focus the unbelief and 
faith in Jesus Christ which so characterized his min- 
istry. Roman soldiers gambled for his clothing; but 
their centurion exclaimed, “Truly this was the Son 
of God.” The rulers of the Jews scoffed and mocked 
as they said, “If you are the Son of God, come down 
from the cross.” Yet it was one of their number, 
Nicodemus, who later at great risk to himself came 
to the tomb with spices for the body of Jesus. 

The most striking contrast was provided by the 
two thieves. One continued to rail at Jesus; but the 
other acknowledged his own sin and said, “Jesus, 
remember me when you come in your kingly 
power.” Seeing his repentance and faith, Jesus said 
to this helpless sinner, “Today you will be with me 
in Paradise.” 

From noon until 3 p.m. there was darkness over 
the whole land. Toward the end of this time Jesus 
cried out, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” He then exclaimed, “It is finished!” 
and dismissed his spirit. 


Shortly thereafter Joseph of Arimathea went to 


Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus. When the 
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governor was sure that Jesus was dead, he granted 
the request. Joseph took the body and buried it in 
his own new tomb. A large stone was rolled in front 
of the door and a guard of Roman soldiers was 
posted to stand watch. 


RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION 

Early Sunday morning two of the women came, 
to the tomb to anoint the body of Jesus. They found 
that the stone had been rolled away and the body 
was gone. While they were wondering an angel said 
to them, “Do not fear; he has risen from the dead.” 
With great joy they ran to tell the disciples this 
news, but the disciples were most sceptical. They 
did not expect the resurrection and believed it only 
as they personally met the Risen Christ. 

In the meantime some of the Roman guard re- 
ported to the chief priests what had happened. After 
hurried consultation the priests gave the soldiers 
money and instructed them to say that the disciples 
had stolen the body while they slept. 

During the next several weeks Jesus appeared to 
his disciples in a variety of ways. He walked with 
two of them on the road to the small town of Em- 
maus, joined the disciples in the upper room in 
Jerusalem, later appeared by the Sea of Galilee 
while they were fishing. He demonstrated as he ate 
and drank that he was not just a spirit but had a 
real body. During this time Jesus taught them from 
the Scriptures how his death and resurrection had 
been predicted. 

After forty days Jesus led the disciples out to 
Bethany. He commissioned them to go as his wit- 
nesses and make disciples in all nations, but first 
they were to wait in Jerusalem for the promised 
Holy Spirit. He then ascended out of their sight 
into the clouds. 

As the disciples stood gazing upward, two men in 
white robes appeared and said, “This Jesus, who 
was taken up from you into heaven, will come in the 
same way as you saw him go into heaven.” This 
statement confirmed Jesus’ own prediction before 
his death that he would return to the earth to judge 
and rule the nations. 

Since that time Jesus Christ has worked in and 
through his disciples by the Holy Spirit. As they 
have served him it has been with the realization, 
“It is not I, but Christ living in me.” And since 
that time his disciples in every generation have 
lived in the light of the hope that Jesus Christ will 
appear again, this time to establish his Kingdom 
throughout the earth. END 
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On Praying Aloud 


PF ees I was at school, I discovered that some 
fellows met to pray in a classroom (they had official 
permission to do this, of course). So, as I was a 
Christian, | sometimes joined them. I did not al- 
ways feel entirely at home; I used to wonder what 
on earth they were talking about when they asked 
God to “bless our quiet times.” 

But, as time went on, I gradually learned some 
of these mysterious phrases. I discovered that some 
Christians met first thing every day in a quiet 
place, for a quiet time, and that this was the ex- 
planation. 

I did not pray aloud at first, and was very shy at 
the thought of doing so. | remember how one day, 
when we were sitting in a circle, the others began 
to pray in order; I was very scared, because | 
reckoned that my turn would come, and that I 
would have to pray aloud, too. To my great relief, 
however, the order broke, and once more | managed 
to get out without the awful ordeal of praying au- 
dibly. But, after going to the Lord about it, at last 
I “took the plunge,” and gradually learned to pray 
in front of others, until it became quite easy. When 
we make the effort the Lord does undertake for us. 

Then one day, I was asked to lead in prayer at 
the Inter-Varsity meeting. Though there was plenty 
of time to prepare, it was a terrible ordeal—I felt 
hot and cold all over for two hours afterward. Yes, 
some of us had to learn the hard way; but, believe 
me, it is worth persevering and making the effort. 
There is great blessing attached to praying with 
others and in meetings. 

When you are first learning to pray aloud in front 
of others, you need not say more than a sentence or 
two. The golden rule in fact is: be brief, and be 
natural. But having learned to pray aloud, beware 
of being too long. It is much better to pray about 
one point only, and then pray again, and even a 
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third time, in a prayer meeting, than to pray about 
a whole lot of points all in one prayer. There are 
few people who upset a prayer meeting more than 
those who pray for half the prayer topics in their 
one prayer; it is very discouraging to the rest. 

My wife and | have a prayer meeting after break- 
fast five days of the week; it lasts about twenty 
minutes, and we pray about twelve or fifteen times 
each, for all sorts of different subjects—missionary 
work in the Far East and South-East Asia and the 
work of the Christian groups in the universities, as 
well as the work we ourselves are doing. If either 
of us tried to pray for half the time, or even a 
quarter, without a stop, | am sure the other would 
be driven either mad or asleep. 

When praying in front of others, be careful not 
to use the same word or phrase a great deal, es- 
pecially the word “Lord.” Beware of such phrases 
as “And Lord, we do pray...” repeated over and 
over again until they weary those who are joining 
with you. Instead of repeating such phrases, you 
can think of alternative ones—phrases such as “Wilt 
thou,” or “Grant Lord, that,” or “We beseech Thee, 
Lord.” Some people like to use the word “You” in- 
stead of the more traditional “Thou” and “Thee” in 
prayer. This is quite all right, but do remember 
to be consistent; once you use “You” instead of 
“Thou” or “Thee,” stick to it. 

We may pray to any of the three Persons of the 
Trinity, but the most natural thing to do is to pray 
to God the Father through Jesus Christ. The chief 
thing again is consistency; if you start praying to 
the first person of the Trinity, it is better to con- 
tinue to do so; and, of course, it is positively a 
mistake to say such things as “Heavenly Father, 
we thank Thee for dying for us:” it just is not true. 

Say a convincing “Amen” at the end of each per- 
son’s prayer, if you really mean it, because the 
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word “Amen,” meaning “So let it be,” signifies 
agreement with what has been said. Very weak and 
half-hearted Amens can give the impression that 
most people are half-asleep: loud Amens help to 
keep people awake, and help to give spirit to the 
meeting. 

Ought we not to make special efforts to be punc- 
tual at prayer meetings? After all, they are ap- 
pointments with God. If we are leading a prayer 
meeting, let us think out plenty of prayer topics 
beforehand and announce these as incentives to 
prayer. And if we are not the leader, let us not feel 
confined to the topics announced. We should feel 
free to add topics of our own that God puts into 
our minds and, above all, we should not hesitate 
to pray, lest there be awkward pauses and it be true 
of us that “Ye have not, because ye ask not.” END 

Reprinted by permission of Pitcrim, London 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


is that he was sincere (if that word can still be res- 
cued from Madison Avenue). Rembrandt was no 
hypocrite. 

If he was painting a woman, as the poet Andries 
Pels put it, ‘He chose no Greek Venus as his model, 
but rather a washerwoman or a treader of peat from 
a barn.” 

And when Rembrandt wanted models for his Bib- 
lical scenes, he found them in Amsterdam’s Ghetto. 
As a result his figures have irregular features—strong 
faces—rather than the pretty faces of many other 
artists. 

To a criticism that he had on occasion treated his 
canvas as if he were using a house-painter’s brush, 
Rembrandt replied that “‘a picture is completed when 
the master has achieved his intention by it.” 

Do not the words of this Dutch Mennonite (for 
such Rembrandt was, according to his biographers) 
apply in a larger sense to the universe God has 
created? The wild storms, the stark lines, the com- 
plexities of nature and of life: are they not there to 
achieve the Master’s great intention? And when the 
picture is completed, shall we not perceive the glory 
of the Master’s skill, both in the light and in the 


shadows. END 
* * * 


Is your Curistmas shopping finished? 
I hope not, for there’s a gift I'd like to suggest. 
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Maybe you’ve already thought of it. 
That gift is His magazine. 
Now it’s not easy for an editor to encourage readers 


to give the magazine he edits—some may even con. 
sider it in poor taste. But our His readers are a 
special group of people, and I am sure that you will 
understand the reason I make this suggestion. 

You see, we have no elaborate (expensive) system 
for securing new subscribers, and so we are depend- 
ent on you to recommend His to your friends and to 
give it away. 

There’s no question in my mind as to how most 
His readers feel about the magazine. For one thing, 
without any special drive our circulation went up 
30 per cent last year. 

And of course there are the warm (in the friendly 
sense, not heated) letters which we receive. Such as 
the letter from a student in Berkeley (Calif.): “I 
have never written to a magazine before, but want 
to tell you how very much His means to me. My 
roommate introduced it to me 2 years ago and I’ve 
subscribed ever since—looking forward to its 
enlightening and challenging arrival each month 
eagerly. Since my minister and youth director both 
have huge piles of His in their offices, I gave sub- 
scriptions to several of my friends last Christmas 
(among them the man who was to become my fiance) 
and we have all become His enthusiasts.” 

—Now we can’t promise similar results, but maybe 
you have some friends who'd appreciate a year of 
His. 

Then there’s the letter sent officially by the Nurses 
Christian Fellowship at Oshawa (Ont.) General Hos- 
pital: ‘We wish to express our appreciation for the 
encouragement and guidance we have received from 
er 

—Know any nurses, or doctors who'd enjoy a 
year of His? 

A Pennsylvania (United Presbyterian) pastor 
writes, “I have been a subscriber to His for several 
years now, and have never ceased to wonder how you 
can keep the quality of the magazine so high for so 
long. I have been blessed by its ministry...” 

And a Kansas (Baptist) pastor suggests, “I think 
you ought to explore the pastor field—I find His 
wonderfully helpful in my work.” 

—Know any ministers who would appreciate 
receiving His for a year? 

Notice the special gift rates on the envelope in- 
side the back cover. Send in your gifts tonight, so 
that the gift card will reach your friend in plenty of 
time to be tucked under the tree. END 
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something clean can cleanse that which is evil. How does this indictment 


point up God’s grace revealed in vv. 15-19? What is the significance of 
(3) God’s promise to Zerubbabel in wv. 20-23 


in God's 


this truth to the Christian? 
is anticipatory of the part he will play (Matthew 1:12, 13) 


supreme work of grace. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4 

ZECHARIAH (Introduction) Zechariah was the contempary of Haggai and 
probably returned to Jerusalem with the first group of released exiles 
about 540 s.c. Ezra (5:1; 6:14) closely associates him with Haggai in 
encouraging the Israelites to finish the task of rebuilding the temple. While 
Haggai’s prophecy was more concerned with the immediate and _ local, 
Zechariah sees the calling of Israel in a world setting and offers messianic 
prophecies of definite power and distinctness. 1:1-6 How does this section 
form a fitting introduction to the book? What does it teach about the 


Word of God and the consequences of obeying or rejecting it? What does 


it reveal about the qualities of the Word? Cp. Matthew 5:18. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
ZECHARIAH 1:7-2:13 (1) To understand the three visions (1:7-17; 1:18-21; 


2:1-5) which came to Zechariah, try to see the more obvious truths being 
taught by the whole vision rather than give too much time to the details. 
What is being taught of (a) God's attitude toward Jerusalem (b) the 
nations who have opposed the Israelites (c) the future of the city? What 


is Jerusalem’s place in the future as God sees it (2:9-12) ? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6 


ZECHARIAH 3:1-4:14 (1) The vision of chapter 3 has as its participants 
Joshua, the high priest and Satan, his accuser. What is the significance 
of Joshua’s clean garments? By whose intervention is Satan rebuked? 
What promises are made to Joshua? Who is to bring about the restoration 
of the land of the welfare referred to in 3:10? See v. 8 (2) What promises 
are given to Zerubbabel (the leader in the work of rebuilding the temple) 
and on what may his confidence be based? Where must the ultimate con- 


fidence of the Christian lie? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7 
5:1-6:15 


Jerusalem (chs. 1, 2); to cleanse the nation (ch. 3); and make possible the 


ZECHARIAH (1) God has affirmed His purpose to re-establish 


building of the temple (ch. 4). What does ch. 5 say is necessary for 


2 


word based (vv. 16, 19)? 
objective elements in his message. When you tell your friends about Jesus 


Christ what is the source of your information? See Luke 24:27, 44, 45; 
I John 1:1-3. (3) What do we learn in v. 21 about the source of the Bible? 
If Scripture cannot be interpreted “privately,” how may it be understood? 
See John 16:13 and I Cor. 2:14. 


Note the balance between the subjective and 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25 
il PETER 2 (1) List (on paper) what is said of the false prophets. What 
What is subtle and what is obvious? In what 
way are these observable today? (2) What is taught here about God? 
Is He deceived by that which looks like a well (v. 17)? Cp. Matthew 
7:21-23; I Sam. 16:7. How does God deal with sin? Meditate on v. 9. 


(3) Examine your own heart before God today and allow Him to cleanse 


are their characteristics? 


any sin that may be there. Then pray for your friends and family. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


11 PETER 2. (1) Read this chapter again. Note the frequent references 
to the O.T. Scriptures. Look up and study the following incidents referred 
to here: Noah, Gen. 7:1, 7; Sodom and Gomorrah, Gen. 18:20-33; 19:24; 
Lot, Gen. 19:1-24; Balaam, Numbers 22:1-35. (2) 
about the O.T. through these frequent references? The O.T. is just as 
much the Word of God as is the N.T., and without it our faith is incom- 


plete. Cp. II Tim. 3:16, 17. 


What do we learn 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Il PETER 3:1-9 (1) Cp. 3:1 with 1:12. Note Peter’s faithfulness in re- 
minding again of matters the Christians already knew. Does God often 
remind you of old lessons you may have forgotten? (2) How many times 
does Peter refer to the O.T. Scripture here and in what connection? 
Cp. vv. 5 and 7 with Col. 1:16, 17; Hebrews 1:1-3. (3) V. 9 Are there 
any students in your dorm or on your campus that God desires to bring 
to repentance this year? How might He go about doing this? What does 


it mean to “repent”? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 


11 PETER 3:10-18 (1) What does this passage teach concerning the future? 


Be careful about speculating, but consider what is clearly taught here.- 


(2) What kind of ‘a God do we have? Think of His characteristics as 


described. (3) What is His purpose in allowing you this glimpse into the 
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Note the balance between the subjective and 


When you tell your friends about Jesus 


word based (vv. 16, 19)? 


objective elements in his message. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12 
ZECHARIAH 10:6-11:3 (1) The remainder of ch. 10 continues the promises 


What is the 


(2) What will be the personal spiritual 


of God to restore Israel. How is their lot to be changed? 
basis for this change (vv. 6, 8) ? 
results in Israel when God restores them? What should our personal 
spiritual lives be like as a result of the redemptive work of Christ? (3) 
11:1-3 is a vivid reminder that though the glorious hope of redemption 


waits, there are still the problems of evil. How is this a warning? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 

ZECHARIAH 11:4-17 (1) V. 4 God bids the prophet become the shepherd of 
the flock which is “doomed to slaughter” (RSV) because of their shepherd- 
less condition (as in 10:2b). In spite of their need and this loving com- 
What is 
the ultimate result of the rejection (vv. 16, 17)? (2) Vv. 7ff. Staves 


mission of God, how do the people receive the good shepherd? 


are also referred to as “Grace” and “Union,” signifying that he came in 


grace to bind the flock in one. How is this a picture of the Lord Jesus? 
Cp. John 17:20-22; Ephesians 2:13-16. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 


ZECHARIAH 12 (1) Note the repetition in the final three chapters of the 
book of the phrase “in that day.” The prophet speaks of a specific time 
at which certain events of universal significance will take place. (2) What 
is to happen when Jerusalem is again attacked by her enemies in contrast 


Has the 


Christian any similar hope of overcoming? See John 16:33; I John 5:4. 


to her previous defeats? To whom will the credit be due? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15 


ZECHARIAH 13 (1) V. 1 speaks of a cleansing fountain. How is this sig- 
nificant in the light of the account of the pierced one (12:10)? (2) What 
is taught regarding (a) the way in which false prophets will be received “in 
that day” (b) how they will continue to try to deceive? (3) The shepherd 
(v. 7) What 


is to be the result for Israel? 


is the Lord’s own (another obvious messianic reference). 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 


ZECHARIAH 14 (1) When the “day of the Lord” comes, what will happen 
to Jerusalem, in what way will the Lord first appear, and what will be 
the initial result? (2) Following this, however, how will the Lord be 


manifested (vv. 6-9)? Cp. Rev. 22:1-4, (3) Note the role which Jerusalem 


4 


plays in this day. What has been necessary for her to go through before 
coming to this point? (4) The vital importance of the worship of the 
mighty Lord is clearly demonstrated in vv. 16-21. Are we prepared to 
worship Him with our lives as we see His persistent, yet patient and 


gracious, dealing with us? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 17 
MALACHI (Introduction) The name Malachi means “my messenger.” Al- 
though there is nothing definite by which to establish his time Malachi was 
probably a contemporary of Ezra and Nehemiah. His message was an attack 
on the evils which arose in Jerusalem after the temple had been rebuilt 
and worship had been re-established. It is no coincidence that this is 
the last book in the O.T. for it forms an effective bridge between the 
Old and the New as it combines an emphasis upon the necessity of purity 


and sincerity of heart with the great promise of the coming of a Deliverer 


to those who fear the Lord. Read the book through in one sitting. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18 
MALACHI 1 (1) The book has as its framework 8 questions which the 
prophet attributes to Israel and then proceeds to answer. The first such 
question is in 1:2. What proof of the Lord’s love did Malachi give (vv. 
2-5)? 


sociated with Jacob. 


(The Edomites’ origin is Jacob’s brother Esau, while Israel is as- 
Even as Jacob and Esau had been enemies, so were 
Israel and Edom.) (2) What does it mean to honor God’s name? How have 
the prophets failed to do this? In what way is our offering imperfect 
things to God a way of despising His name? Apply this to your service 
for the Lord, your campus life, your school work, your own mind and body. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20 

MALACHI 2 (1) What will become of even those good things which God 
has given, if we fail to give Him the honor due Him (v. 2)? (2) In contrast 
to ch. 1 what should be the quality and objectives of our service as 
“messengers of the Lord of Hosts”? Note especially vv. 5-7. (3) Vv. 10-16 
the prophet strongly condemns divorce, which God hates (v. 16), and of 
marriage to “foreign” (unbelieving) women, which would lead to idolatry 
(Deut. 7:3, 4). Might there be any connection between the faithlessness 
which has led to the sin of vv. 10-16 and the perversion of truth of v. 17, 


which follows this section so closely? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19 


MALACHI 3:1-12 (1) Vv. 1-4 form the answer to the question of 2:17, 
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Rem hhbranadat 


Ive seen vearninc some things about Rembrandt, 
things about which I was ignorant until we set out 
to secure reproductions of his work for this Christmas 
issue of His. 

The first thing that impressed me was the volume 
of work done by this seventeenth century Netherlands 
painter (whose full name was Rembrandt Harmens- 
zoon van Rijn). 

More than 600 pictures and 2,000 drawings came 
from the artist’s brush or pen. 7 

And Rembrandt also finished about 200 etchings, % 
even doing most of the technical work on the copper 
plates. 

There is no need to point out that in this instance 
quality accompanied volume, for Rembrandt is a 
name recognized as that of a master by anyone with 
the barest smattering of art knowledge. 

But why do artists appreciate Rembrandt? 

For two main reasons, I find. First is the technical 
skill of his work. There is no uncertainty here. A few 
hurried lines—and motion leaps from his sketch pad. 
A swift, sure hand which gave him effects with large 
brushes for which other painters would have pains- 
takingly labored with small brushes. Sweeping work 
with a palette knife. Textures of cloth, the folds and 
drape of material, amazingly reproduced. 

Rembrandt’s skilled use of light and shadow is 
another technical detail of his work which other 
artists appreciate. (It’s also the reason you and I find 
many of his paintings so pleasing.) 

The second reason artists appreciate Rembrandt 


(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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e University missions sponsored by 1vcF chap- 
ters, with Rev. John Stott (All Souls, one of the 
largest Anglican churches in London) as speaker 
began last month with the U. of Toronto Mission. 
The mission at U. of Western Ontario ends early 
this month, and the U. of Michigan mission will be 
held immediately before the Christmas holidays. 
January and February missions will concentrate on 
U. of Manitoba, U. of British Columbia and Har- 
vard. Mr. Stott will co-operate in the follow-up of 
a university-sponsored mission at Yale, with his 
friend Dr. Billy Graham as speaker. 


e Hudson House, Upper Nyack, N. Y., was purchased 
and occupied early in October. This large house over- 
looking the Hudson River will be used throughout the 
academic yeor for week-end conferences. There are 
IVCF groups in 20 colleges in the New York metropoli- 
tan area which will use the house as well as NCF groups 
in 15 schools of nursing. 


e International students who are studying in 
American colleges and universities are invited to 
spend their Christmas holidays at Bear Trap Ranch, 
sixteen miles west of Colorado Springs on the Gold 
Camp Road to Cripple Creek, Colorado. For fur- 
ther information write Eugene M. Thomas, Box 
1317, Bear Trap Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


e@ The University of Illinois at ‘‘Navy Pier” IVCF 
chapter sponsored a pre-school ‘‘get-acquainted” round- 
up for all those coming to the Pier this fall, and were 
encouraged at the response of those who attended. 


e Douglass College (N. J.) 1vcF chapter held a 
pre-school conferette for a day and a half before 
classes began last fall, particularly designed to pre- 
pare officers and concerned members for the year, 
inspirationally and practically. Special emphasis 
was given to such subjects as the unity of the body 


return postage guaranteed 


of Christ and how this works out practically on 
campus. 


e Two foreign students from the Near East at Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College (San Luis Obispe) are 
officers of the IVCF group there. One of them, the presi- 
dent, was a Christian before coming to the U.S.; the 
other, the treasurer, became a Christian at Cal Poly. 


e During the Middle Atlantic Region Leader- 
ship Conference 70 students went visiting for a local 
church. Some 300 calls were made one afternoon. 
The students profited from the experience and very 
good contacts for follow-up were made for the 


church. 


e A leadership training camp was held in September 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains at Camp Merri-Mac, Black 
Mountain, N. C. with 22 different schools in the South- 
east represented. God richly blessed, according to Marge 
Ballard, as students themselves studied | John before 
Paul Beckwith gave expositions each morning. After- 
noon discussions included such practical aspects as the 
Christian student as a witness in his dormitory, in the 
classroom, and in other areas of his college life. A 
number of freshmen attended. Jane and Peter Haile 
spoke in the evening. 


e Graduate nurses in Denver have twice acted 
as hostesses at a picnic for students, and have found 
this an effective means of providing contacts among 
Christians and of acquainting affiliating students 
with existing NCF groups. The seventy nurses who 
attended the most recent one represented seven nurs- 
ing schools in the area and included the entire NCF 
staff, gathered for their annual conference. 


e@ The IVCF group at U. of Wisconsin presented the 
Moody film, ‘“‘Time and Eternity’’ during freshman orien- 
tation week. Following the showing of the film, there 
was a time of refreshments and getting acquainted with 
new students. 








